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ce 
Anxiously forth towards the dawning day ; 


. That, if he grant, his joy out-measures theirs, 4 
; Denying, he denies because he loves. Vay 
\ du, c’er your hearts, shall his strong Peace keep guard, ae Has 
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. And brow bright with the glory of his smile. 
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THE LORD’S PRUNING KNIFE. 


[Phil. 4: 4.] 





EJOICE! yea, rejoice in God alway ! 
Rejoice in him, I say again, rejoice! 
In Him! For otherwhere is naught but grief, 
Pain, losing, dying, partings worse than death; 
; Therefore, I, Paul, the pris’ner of the Lord, 
(Remember this my chain!) I say to you, 
I say again, rejoice. For what is pain, 
But need of clinging closer to his hand? 
The hand that smites that we may turn and cling! 
And what is loss but his own smile let in 
By sudden lopping of the tender twig, 
Or stubborn branch, that kept it from the grape? 
Yea! nearness, nearer than the flesh can know 
Abides in gentle death. 


Now, therefore, let 
Your patience and your gentleness be gems 
To make you ever lovely in his sight, 
For lo! he cometh quickly. Look not, then, 


Be like to little children, who, at eve, 

Gather around a father well-beloved 

And, amid many kisses, tell him all 

The joys the day has brought them, and put up 
Their innocent petitions, sure of this, 





A calm, pure angel, with uplifted eyes, 





Written for The Congregationalist by ) 
KATHARINE PEARSON WOODS. ) S ae 
. 
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The Congregationalist 12 Weeks for 25 Cents and ‘‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush’’ FREE. 


40,000 New Trial Subscribers. 


We celebrate this year our 80th anniversary—the special number of the paper commemorating the event being issued in March. Before that time we 
wish to secure 40,000 new names. so as to place The Congregationalist, and that particular number, in the hands of as many new readers. We therefore propose 
that each of our present subscribers shall secure for us one or more names for ‘12 Weeks’ Triai Subscriptions,” 25 cents accompanying each name. This pay- 
ment will entitle the old subscriber to a copy of Jan Maclaren’s “BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH” for each .zew name sent, and The Congregationalist will 
be mailed for twelve weeks to the new subscribers. 


The Paper for 12 Weeks ion 2 5 Ct 
& The Bonnie Brier Bush S. 
For the purposes of our special offer we have purchased an edition of this remarkable classic by Ian Maclaren 


from the authorized publishers, Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co. Itisa reprint from new plates of the complete copyrighted 
edition, which is issued at $1.25; making a dainty volume, cabinet size, bound in cloth, with a unique cover design. 


Why We Do This. 


WE WISH to signalize the completion of our 80th year by introducing the paper to a multitude of new readers, 


WE BELIEVE that our old subscribers wil! appreciate this unusual offer and will recognize in it an attempt on our 
part to show our appreciation of any effort they may now make in our bebalf as well as their past interest in the paper. 


WE ARE WILLING to send the paper for 12 weeks at a loss, believing that twelve such arguments presented 
weekly will convince the most skeptical. 
Suggestions. 


PASTORS may remember in this way the committees and active workers in their parish. 
The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Congregationalist for 25 cents. 


SUPERINTENDENTS may recognize their teachers by this most appropriate gift. 
The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Congregationalist for 25 cents 


TEACHERS may give an acceptable present to their scholars at nominal coat. 
The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Congregationalist for 25 cents. 


Everybody can get THE BOOK OF THE 
YEAR for themselves and THE RELIGIOUS 25 Cts 

PAPER OF THE WORLD for their friends for td 
CONDITIONS—THESE ONLY: 


{@~ The ‘‘12 Weeks for 25 Cents’”’ subscriptions must be for dona fide new names of persons able to subscribe for a religious paper om 
their own account. The new subscribers must be sent by a present subscriber of the paper, but the former may in their turn send other new names. 

1@ ~We deliver ‘‘The Bonnie Brier Bush” at our office in fulfillment of this offer; or we will send copies, postpaid, to any address for 
5 cents additional—30 cents for the paper, the book and postage on the latter. An old subscriber sending us trial subscriptions in accordance 
with this offer has the privilege of ordering ONE additional copy (not more) of ‘‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush” at 20 cents, which price includes 
postage on the book. 

{@~ This offer is made for a limited time only and the publishers of the paper reserve the right to discontinue it with one week’s notice. 
Send stamps, silver or bills at our risk. Packages of books will be sent by express, if desired, at the expense of the person ordering. We 
expect to fill all orders within two weeks of the date of their receipt. 


Address “TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1! Somerset Street, Boston. 














The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


to England 
and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American “xpress Steamer 
Columbia, landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, returning August 
1 by the same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, 
Lucerne, Paris, etc. 


NEW WORLD _ A unique brochure, valuable as a Pilgrim souvenir as well as 
PILGRIMS AT 42 record of the tour. 42 ILLUSTRATIONS, including Por- 
OLD WORLD traits of the Chairman of the English Committee, the Chair- 

man of the American Committee and the editor of Zhe Con- 
SHRINES... gregationalist. Price, 10 Cents. 


Address P] LG RI MAG E, 


Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 
or HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., { 113 Broadway, New York. } Bustone Managers 


201 Washington St., Boston, of the Tour, AMBSTERDAM—THE LITTLE STREET OF THE BROWNISTS. 
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Fourth Edition 
OF 
Dr. Gordon’s Great Book 


ENTITLED 
THE CHRIST OF TODAY. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The method and movement of the book are 
admirably clear. The strength and snap of the 
Scottish type of mind are plain on every page.— 
The Interior, Chicago. 

Its chief quality is its strength, but passages 
of conspicuous beauty occur, and some illustrate 
arare eloquence. It not only inspires the mind, 
but it also touches the heart.—Zhe Congre- 
gationalist. 

The whole book ig wonderfully fresh and 
suggestive. It is written in a spirit of entire 
candor worthy of the highest praise.—Christian 
Register, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The HOME 
Department. 


A History of the Movement. 
By M. C. HAzArp, Ph. D, Price 50 cts. 


Its history, purpose and plan, organization, meth- 
ods, requisites and difficulties. A full treatment of 
this most important agency of the Sunday School. 


A Story. 
THE BOYNTON NEIGHBORHOOD. 


By FAy HUNTINGTON. Price $1.00. 


A charming book, describing in a most inter- 
esting manner the good work accomplished ina 
difficult locality through the instrumentality of 
this agency. The story will create enthusiasm 
and give information of a very practical kind. 


Requisites. 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT is published 
by us’ Blanks, letters, records. Full 
list on application. 





We send three months’ outfit free to any 
Congpagattonal Sunday School which bas 
no Home Department but which will 
agree to organize one at once. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. 


| According to Old Records. By PAUL CARUS, 

Fourth Edition. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents, 

“The general reading of such a book as this 

would have removed a great deal of the intoler- 

D ance from which we suffer.”—T7he Rev. Dr. J. H. 

Barrows, Chairman of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions. . 

Iisa 


“RAYS. The Open Court No. 441 explains 
in popular manner the details and scientific 
character of the X-rays of Professor Roent- 
7 soremeeetes by a beautiful illustration 

of a living human hand photographed by this 
method. 5 cents a copy; yearly, $1.00. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 824 Dearborn St., Chicago 


EASTER PILGRIM SERVICES, 
MUSIC, sce: 


8 Services. 4c. and 2c. 


Samples 1 Cent Each. 





Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
#30 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
830 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute inferior hooks because of lower 
t ' 


price. The best are cheapest!! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 






READY FEB. 21 






Among the notable features of this 
number are: 







COLONEL 
WASHINGTON. 


By Woodrow Wilson. Illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. 






AMERICAN 







TO THE BARREN 
GROUNDS. 


By Caspar Whitney. Illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 






CANADIAN 







THE “BOSS” OF 
LING-FOO. 
By Julian Ralph. Illustrated 
by C. D. Weldon. 





CHINESE 








THE GERMAN 
STRUGGLE FOR 
LIBERTY. 

By Poultney Bigelow. Illus- 
trated by R. Caton Woodville. 






GERMAN 














JOAN OF ARC, 
Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond. | FRENCH 








oy ile ee ne | ENGLISH 


trated by W. T. Smedley. 


THE NERVES OF A WAR SHIP 


BY 


PARK BENJAMIN 


WHERE FANCY WAS BRED 


A characteristic Western story by 


OWEN WISTER 


For Sale Everywhere 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
04909900 00006960O0OO 


The Beginner in Phrasing, 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


This book is founded upon a new idea in Piano teach 
ing which is destined to bave great influence in all 
future first-class teaching. It is an elementary course 
of lessons in figures, motives, periods, thematic develop- 
meéat,and transposition, for the development of musical 
intelligence and taste, and the foundation of musical 
phracion, from the works of Handel, Schubert, Rein- 

old, Wolf, Heller, Reinecke,and Gayrhos. The grade 
of difficulty is that of the third and fourth grades, and 
is a companion to Mathews’ Graded Materials, Volume 2, 
Price, $1.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


OUR NEW EASTER PROGRAM 


Life Triumphant, 


IS NOW READY. 


This is a splendid Easter Service by G. & M, Froelich. 
Musicand Recitations complete. Price 50 cents a dozen; 





#4 per hundred, mailed postaye prepaid. 
Send five cents for service and with it receive our 
special offer on new Sunday Schoo! Music Book, 


Songs of the Golden. 








ASA HULL, Author and Publisher, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


A!l MAKES and MODELS, must be closed out, 
‘ nted, Send for deseriptive bargain lists. 


ates 
F. E. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHIcAGo, 
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FORTY=-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


JANUARY I, 1896. 





ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force . 


$5,978,010.92 
706,192 09 


Loans on Collateral ° ° ° ° . ° : ° 5 600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estata owned by the Company . 5 ; ; 3 ‘. 858 950.29 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks . : . , c ; 2,185 435 63 

é : é ‘ 178,981.00 


Bank Stocks . . > ; 5 > . ° ° 
Cash in Office . ‘ ° 
Cash Deposited in Banks 


269 58 


202,997 30 


Add: $10,116,436.81 

Market Value of Stccks and Bonds over cost . ° . é $41 205 31 

Interest accrued and due é ; . ‘ . : / : 146,502 32 
Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums ; : : ‘ 151,393.68 $339,101.31 
Gross Assets January 1,1896 . . . . . . . $10,455,588.12 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. interes; (Conn. 

and N.Y. standard . ; ; ; ? ; : 4 . $9,487,291.00 

Claims by death outstanding : ; : ; ; . : 54,430.00 

Premiums paid in Advance . : ; ; : : : , 7,710 00 
Special Policy and Investment Reserves . ; ; ; : 327 550.00 $9,876.981.00 
arenes Ser ONG. 66 we 8 a 8 OE eS $578,557.12 

1893. 1894. 1895. 

Policies issued ; ; ‘ ‘ : : ; : 4,769 5,428 6 203 
Insurance written ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; : ; ‘ $8,835,062 $9,960,858 $11,237,658 
New Premiums received . : ; : : : : 225,960 290,939 307,719 
Total Premiums received ‘ ; ‘ : ; : 1,027,092 1,198,561 1 330,804 
Policies in force A : ; : ; " ; : 21,420 22,797 24,999 
Insurance in force . : ‘ ‘ : ; ; ‘ 33,681,523 36,381,049 40,460,331 


This Company has paid since organization for. DEATH LOSSES, 
MATURED ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLD- 
ERS and SURRENDERED POLICIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M. D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 
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I silk-like preparation of codfish, “ picked-up” by 
a new process, which preserves both flavor and fibre. 


CLEAN—WHOLESOME—SWEET 


Requires no boiling or soaking—therefore no odor. 
Unequaled for Breakfast. 10 cents a package—all grocers. 


Originated and prepared by J.W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
179 and 180 West Street, New York City. Makers of 
the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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Ornamenting 


It recently occurred to Tiffany 
& Co., the New York jewelers, 
to ornament a bicycle elabo- 
rately with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, believing that some 
wealthy customer would esteem 
so handsome a mount. They 
preferred to pay $100 each for I 


Columbia § 
Bicycles 


For their purpose _/y 
to using any # 
other make of 
wheel. Theremust 
be no question of 
quality in a bicycle 
selected for such 
ornamentation. 


Therefore they chose Columbias 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 


¥ 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and fseneral Offices, Hartford, Conn. | 


_Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in you~ vicinity let us know, 


aie 











asta — ——= 9 
Vigor belongs * 
| Vtg ag 
to health. Health to well-fed 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent | 
and the dyspeptic is 
hard to obtain. 


a perfect food; strengthens and nour- | 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 





Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 


ening beverage for table use. 
| Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
a Schieffetin €: Co., New York, Sole Agts. 


+f te — a 


The Juvenile Class and Concert No. 2. 
By H. H. McG RANAHAN and W. A. LAFFERTY. 


This book, like its very successful predecessor, Class 
and Concert No, 1, is designed for day schools, singing 
classes, concerts, and entertainments. It contains a 
complete and carefully graded course of instruction, a 
choice collection of new songs, duets, trios, etc.,and a 
short cantata, entitled “America’s Birthday.” This 
book is much in advance of Class and Concert No. 1 in 
having a more complete and systematic course of ex- 
ercises and a higher grade of music for practice and 
songs for entertainments. Price, 30 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher educanon o rome. women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twer ty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, ii ager and yy Year commences 
pepe, 1, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
pal Bradford, Mass. 
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* 80th ANNIVERSARY OFFER * 
The Congregationalist for twelve weeks and The 
Bonnie Brier Bush for 25 cents (and 5 cents addi- 
tional for postage on the book if sent by mail). 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 


6 Months for . 


> $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


4 Weeks Free. 


* THE 18906 HANDBOOK. ¥ 
Prayer meeting topics and other valuable and 
important matter. 
100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 50 copies, 75 cts. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
Thirty-three services. Samples free. 








Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 
NCREASING indications come to us of 
if a desire among our readers for that 
which ministers to their soul life and 
of a keen appreciation of material of this 
kind already provided, particularly in our 
column Closet and Altar. We have, there- 
fore, this year arranged our program with 
a special and generous provision for this 
deep-seated yearning. Of such a character 
is the series which begins in this issue of 
the paper entitled The Christian Life. It 
will continue in weekly installments through 
the Lenten season and will take up these 
successive themes: Responsibility, Prayer, 
Bible Reading, Church Worship, Fellow- 
ship and Communion Service. The author, 
Rev. Floyd Tomkins, Jr., is the rector of 
one of the most prominent Episcopal 
churches of Providence, R. I., and stands 
in the communion of which he is so emi- 
nent a representative for the largest breadth 
and the warmest evangelical piety. He has 
been heard from time to time at interde- 
nominational gatherings like Y. M. C. A. 
conventions conducting, in a number of in- 
stances, the devotional hours known as 
‘‘retreats,’’ and the quality of his leader- 
ship on these occasions has evinced a deep 
grasp of things unseen and a real power of 
apprehending Christianity in a vital and 
virile way. What he is writing for our 
paper is unmistakably in the sphere of per- 
sonal religion. One who does not care for 
such themes will undoubtedly pass the 
articles by, but the great multitude of our 
readers who long for a closer walk with 
God will find them inspiring and reward- 
ing. We seldom have begun a series of 
articles from which we anticipated so large 
results of the best sort. 


Our Pilgrimage next summer offers an 
opportunity not likely soon to recur for 
American Congregational pastors to become 
acquainted with their brethren in England, 
and to come into touch with the religious 
and social life of those in the mother coun- 
try in whom we are naturally most inter- 
ested. The arrangements are so made that 
no time need be wasted and, while the trip 
is only for two months, a great deal can be 
learned and enjoyed in that short time at 
comparatively small expense. It would be 
to the advantage of many churches, espe- 
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cially of those whose pastors have served 
them for several years, to help their minis- 
ters to improve this opportunity. Many of 
these faithful leaders of our churches have 
not yet been abroad because they could not 
afford the money. The investment by a 
church in such an outing for its pastor 
would bring in large returns in richer ser- 
mons and more comprehensive views of 
Christian work. It is evident that the limit 
of membership in the party may soon be 
reached. But we especially desire that as 
many ministers as possible should avail 
themselves of the privileges of the Pilgrim- 
age, which has been planned with a great 
deal of thought and labor. 


There are many who confidently expect 
that from the investigations of modern 
psychologists vital religion is to receive an 
indorsement all the more convincing to 
some because secured by the processes 
termed scientific. To all such the words 
spoken by Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University to Boston Unitarians last week 
will have peculiar interest, and by others, 
who are quite satisfied with the validity of 
their religious convictions without any 
corroboration from modern psychology or 
science, they should not be deemed unim- 
portant, for they herald the coming of an 
ally that cannot be despised. Said Presi- 
dent Hall, whose theme was Modern Methods 
in the Study of the Soul: 


We are coming to realize from this modern 
psychology that the heart—the emotional 
nature—is more fundamental to the soul than 
anything else. The test of a civilization is 
the soundness of the heart. The study of the 
emotions points to the existence of something 
we may as wellcall God. Perhaps not much 
of a God, you say, but certainly a sanifying 
thought in these days of unrest. We get, 
too, a new idea of Christ. Theold antagonism 
of science and religion is dead. The idea of 
a divine Man is coming home to biological 
students. 

St. Paul was voicing a profound truth when 
he wrote to the Romans, ‘For with the 


heart man believeth unto righteousness,” 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PEAOE. 


War is never honorable except when it is 
waged in behalf of righteousness, nor then 
except as a Jast resort. Righteous prin- 
ciples, established and maintained in and 
between nations without war, are the man- 
liest and bravest achievements possible. 
Between countries which have the same 
Christian standards of righteousness war 
ought to be impossible. 

We believe that these are settled convic- 
tions of the great majority of the people in 
Great Britain and the United States, mark- 
ing the advance of Christian sentiment dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The Venezuela 
controversy has given an opportunity to the 
people of both countries to express their 
convictions of the importance and wisdom 
of providing permanently for the arbitra- 
tion of such differences between them as 
are properly subjects for arbitration. This 
isnonew thing, It has been favorably con- 
sidered in the British Parliament and in the 
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American Congress in recent years, But 
now, for the first time, it has become a mat- 
ter of great popular interest. In England 
public sentiment among all classes favors 
the appointment of a tribunal, representing 
both nations, for the settlement of contro- 
versies between them. A memorial has 
been prepared in England asking for such 
a tribunal. Its authors have received as- 
surances from the responsible advisers of 
the government that their action was cor- 
dially approved. The memorial bears the 
names of many who are eminent in church 
and state, and its list of signatures is rap- 
idly growing. In the United States the 
desire: for international arbitration is not 
less strong. Movements have started spon- 
taneously in Chicago, New York and Phila- 
delphia to give expression to public opinion 
on this subject. A conference of represent- 
ative men is to be held in the last named 
city Feb. 22, our national holiday, in re- 
sponse to the English movement. Among 
the speakers announced are Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Dr. Washington Gladden and Mr. 8S. B. 
Capen. Many meetings will be held this 
week which will show the strength of the 
sentiment in favor of the peaceful solution 
of all questions between the two nations 
according to the principles of righteous- 
ness which both nations acknowledge. This 
will be the theme of sermons in many pul- 
pite next Sunday. The call for these meet- 
ings, of which we gave some account last 
week, also bears the names of many repre- 
sentative men. 

The establishment of this principle of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the 
United States, if accomplished, will be one 
of the greatest triumphs of Christianity in 
the Christian era. Contrast the elevation 
of both nations in fraternal purpose to 
maintain just relations with the humiliation 
of one and the exhaustion of the resources 
of the other at the close of a long and bit- 
ter war. Think of the influence of this 
principle, once established, in maintaining 
fair and kindly feelings between individuals 
and communities as compared with the 
spirit of strife in each country which would 
be fostered by international conflict. Think 
of the ambition to help and upbuild one 
another’s interests as compared tothespirit 
aroused to injure and destroy others. How 
much more the appeal of the gospel to in- 
dividual souls will be enforced by Christian 
nations in mutual forbearance seeking to 
promote one another’s welfare than would 
be the effect if ministers blended appeals 
to accept Christ as their Saviour and Lord 
with appeals to stir them to destroy his dis- 
ciples who live under another flag? Is any 
theme more fitted than this at this time to 
inspire both patriotism and Christian devo- 
tion? The blessings of international arbi- 
tration ought to be proclaimed from all 
Christian pulpits in this and our mother 
country. The results of establishing it 
will be far more important now that the 
people have become deeply interested in it 
than would have been the provision for an 
international tribunal by the congresses cf 
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both nations a few years ago, as was then 
contemplated. This movement means an 
advance in Christian character and fellow- 
ship, a higher idea of the relations between 
man and man and of the responsibility of 
nations for the welfare of mankind, in which 
all the people may share. 

We do not care to discuss at this time the 
methods by which international arbitration 
may be secured. These we may leave for 
the present to the consideration of states- 
men who have at heart the welfare of both 
nations. When once the people show their 
determination to secure these triumphs of 
peace, their leaders, sharing their spirit, will 
obey their will. We do not desire any alli- 
ance with Great Britain which will involve 
us in the possibility of war to settle the 
relations of the countries of Europe to one 
another. We seek only that these two fore- 
mst nations may maintain peace between 
themselves with the united purpose to up- 
hold the highest interests of both for the 
good of the whole world. If this century 
shall close with such a bloodless victory for 
righteousness the world will have advanced 
swiftly toward the millennium. 


THE BOARD’S PERIL—THE OHUROHES’ 
OPPORTUNITY. 

It will be remembered that at the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Board in 
Brooklyn the question of the debt had most 
serious consideration. A gentleman pres- 
ent, of another denomination than ours, 
gave a magnificent challenge to the loyalty 
of our churches by pledging the sum of 
$25,000 toward the debt provided the whole 
should be raised before the first of March. 
In order to accomplish this object and not 
interfere with the regular receipts from the 
churches a special committee was appointed 
whose duty should be to secure the balance 
of the debt, namely $90,000. It was advised 
that this be accomplished through individ- 
ual pledges rather than from church col- 
lections. The Board must depend upon 
the church collections for its regular in- 
come, 

In planning their work the committee 
hoped that the district of the Interior, with 
Chicago as its center, would raise $25,000; 
the middle district, with New York as its 
center, $30,000, and the New England dis- 
trict $35,000, At present something more 
than $55,000 is pledged in addition to the 
original sum. We are face to face with 
this alternative: nearly $35,000 must be 
secured before the first of March, a date 
which is perilously close at hand, or, fail- 
ing in this, all these generous pledges 
amounting to more than $80,000 must be 
lost. 

It is evident to all that haste is necessary 
in order to meet this real crisis in the history 
of the Board. To lose these large pledges 
now would be little less than an irrepara- 
ble disaster, from which every missionary, 
every mission and all our churches would 
suffer. For years it would be impossible 
to renew efforts to cancel this debt. The 
debt will be paid, of course, and paid by 
our Congregational constituency, aided by 
magnificent help from some beyond our 
order. Today is the best time in which 
to meet this obligation. The time has ar- 
rived for all who love the old American 
Board and the work it represents to come 
at once to its rescue. The gifts of sacri- 
fice must be multiplied. It cannot be pos- 
sible that thoughtful men and women 
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will allow a failure. Our Congregational 
churches have too great courage to falter 
at this critical time. Meanwhile there is 
the greatest solicitude on the part of all 
the friends of the Board—and we share it 
fully—as to the outcome of this most de- 
serving effort to clear the Board of its 
crushing burden. “Quick help is double 
help.” 





TO HELP THE POOR. 

In a book on mission philanthropy, which 
is reviewed in another column, the author 
emphasizes two especially of the difficulties 
which stand in the way of successful help 
for the poor. In the broadest terms these 
are lack of knowledge and lack of love. 
The essential qualities of successful philan- 
thropy are therefore, from this point of 
view, intelligence and tact. 

To the church as well as the philanthro- 
pist the condition of those who herd to- 
gether in the slums is pathological—a con- 
dition painful and unnatural, It does not 
follow, however, that sincere belief that 
this is true is a full equipment for philan- 
thropic work. The human soul is the most 
complicated of all organisms and he who 
would deal rightly with it must understand 
it. The first prerequisite for work among 
the sick must be an understanding of the 
working of the powers, not only in health, 
but also under the influence of disease. 
The alienist must learn to look at life from 
the madman’s slant. If abject and unam- 
bitious poverty is disease or madness, 
knowledge of the way of thinking of the 
hopeless poor, and imaginative sympathy 
with their opinion of life must precede suc- 
cess. The man or woman who plays with 
the problems of relief and education in the 
fashion of the noble lady whose experience 
on a certain occasion is so graphically set 
forth by Barrie in his story of Sentimental 
Tommy ought to consider that he is play- 
ing with human souls, and is about as likely 
to improve his playthings as if he were 
playing quoits with chronometers. Nor 
can the unimaginative people, whose one 
thought is to make their beneficiaries toe 
the line of their own private prejudice, 
hope to find a willing acquiescence in their 
plans. It is a fact too often overlooked 
that a very large proportion of the people 
of the slums deliberately prefer their life to 
any other which is open to them. The 
price of trouble and self-restraint is too 
great for them to pay for what we deem 
improvement. To give them money, cloth- 
ing or food is to make them comfortable in 
the life which they have chosen, but not to 
wean them from it. The one hope is to 
awaken their ambition, and this it is utterly 
hopeless to expect from those who approach 
them in blank ignorance of their true state 
of mind. 

The other quality rests upon knowledge 
but transcends if. Tact is consideration 
ard the only consideration which is at once 
winning and effective is that which rests 
on love. We have always believed that a 
large share of the‘ dislike of the very poor 
for the wealthier classes arises from the 
inconsiderate and impolite intrusions and 
interferences of would-be helpers. The 
man who has only a single room may dis- 
like to have his door passed by strangers 
quite as much asthe millionaire, If care- 
less ease is his chief joy in life he may re- 
sent criticism as much as the society man 
would resent being called out of his club 
to be lectured upon the vice of luxurious 
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living. God respects the free individuality 
of men while he calls them to repentance, 
If he forced them to repent it would be no 
repentance after all. This respect, which 
overrides all social distinctions to show 
consideration to the man himself, is more 
essential in dealing with those whom we 
think beneath us and whom we wish to 
help than in any other possible relation of 
life. Without it that confidence can never 
be gained without which there is no uplift- 
ing. And surely, if we are justified in be- 
lieving that there is something of mental 
and moral unsoundness in the condition of 
those who are content to remain without 
effort in the slums, toward them most of all 
we are bound to show courtesy and consid- 
eration. Who would be boisterous or in- 
trusive in the sickroom, even if he disap- 
proved of the physician, or who would 
think that he could help the weak by show- 
ing open contempt for their opinions? 

If these considerations seem to make the 
path of philanthropy difficult, at least the 
difficulties are those inherent in the work 
and if recognized they may be overcome. 
And in their overcoming, through knowl- 
edge and through love, there is prevention 
of wasted energy and extinction of hate and 
efficiency of effort—the divine economy of 
perfect work among the helpless of which 
our Lord himself is the great example. 








THE OLD OOVENANT AND THE NEW. 


The old covenant between the Almighty 
and his earthly people was adapted to the 
childhood of Israel. It was a statement 
of their obligations in detail, accompanied 
by specific promises on God’s part. They 
were to abstain from certain sins and to 
fulfill certain righteous practices intoken of 
their desire for divine protection and bless- 
ing, and God was to guide, keep and pros- 
per them in reward of their obedience. It 
is not to be supposed that the covenant 
had to them merely the appearance of a 
bargain, or that there were not among them 
many who appreciated its inward and 
spiritual significance. Yet characteristic- 
ally it was a compact somewhat carefully 
particularized, and thus well suited to the 
undeveloped mental and spiritual condition 
ef the children of Israel. 

The new covenant, instituted by Jesus 
Christ, recognizes the possibility of better 
things. It pays small heed to details and 
emphasizes a few great underlying princi- 
ples. It treats men as no longer immature 
children, needing minute directions, but as 
having attained to some power of self-con- 
trol, of judgment, and of manly loyalty to 
truth. It puts force chiefly on the inward 
spirit rather than the outward conduct, 
It teaches us to learn even from our fail- 
ures. It thus promotes a broader, deeper, 
more intelligent and more useful type of 
piety. Identifying us with Jesus as our per- 
sonal Saviour, it inspires us, by the thought 
of his loving, redeeming sacrifice for each 
of us, to strive not for a painful and, in a 
sense, even a petty correctness of conduct, 
but for a large, free, noble consecration of 
convictions and motives. This attained, 
the atmosphere of our lives, as well as most 
of their particular actions, may be trusted 
to be righteous, 

Into the new covenant we enter only 
through Jesus Christ. It is a covenant un- 
speakably solemn, because sealed in his 
blood, and infinitely precious, because it is 
the proof and manifestation of his love. It 
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is equally binding with the former covenant. 
Indeed, upon every generous heart it is far 
more binding. It confides in us. It puts 
us upon honor. It appeals to all which is 
purest and noblest in us. It is worthy of 
him who has made it with us. And it never 
will be supplanted by another because it 
embodies eternal principles. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 
The National Legislature. 

The popular branch, that which more 
directly represents the will of the people 
up to date, first in the committee of the 
whole and then by a formal vote in the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 90 
for to 215 against the Senate’s free coinage 
of silver substitute for the House revenue 
bill, has given a severe blow to the free 
silver crusade and revealed the gratifying 
fact that the people have no use for any 
such financial legislation. Four of the free 
silver Republican senators from the West, 
uniting with the Democrats, have refused 
to take up the House Revenue Bill for dis- 
cussion, Apparently Congress will adjourn 
without any substantial change either in 
our fiscal or revenue policy. Meanwhile 
public sentiment hostile to the Senate in- 
creases and finds expression in and out of 
Congress. Congressman McCall of Massa- 
chusetts last week spoke out most plainly 
on this aspect of our public life, saying 
boldly that a time has come to agitate for 
a change in the character of the Senate and 
that the problem is one demanding the 
most heroic and urgent treatment. Sena- 
tors Lodge and Wolcott have stood by the 
Civil Service Commission and defended it— 
and the cause for which it stands—from 
aspersions, The House committee charged 
with the responsibility of admitting new 
States very wisely has decided to report 
unfavorably on Arizona’s admission, and 
it is to be hoped that it will show like dis- 
cretion in dealing with New Mexico. 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 

In four States of the Union the 12th, 
Lincoln’s birthday, was observed as a legal 
holiday, and everywhere throughout the 
nation men, if they did nothing else, gath- 
ered in the evening and paid tribute to 
the ‘‘saviour of his country.’’ Contrast 
the case of Lincoln with that of Manning, 
the Anglican ecclesiastic and Roman cardi- 
nal, whose recent biographer, just because 
he has dared to tell the truth about him, 
is being castigated by those who wished no 
illusion dispelled, who preferred to have 
posterity deem Manning to have been what 
he should have been rather than what he 
was. Lincoln, on the other hand, the more 
his career is studied, the greater the accum- 
ulation of anecdote concerning him or the 
more relentless the search for spoken word 
and written document, the nobler, the gen- 
tler, the more masterful, patient and wise 
he is found to have been. Of the many 
speeches made last week in Lincoln’s honor 
itis difficult to name the one most worthy 
of perusal and preservation. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, in an address given at Burlington, 
Vt., contributed valuable reminiscences. 
Mr. Chauncey Depew in New York said in 
his felicitous way much that was true. Mr. 
McKinley in Chicago rose to a high level. 
As dramatic and significant as any of the 
utterances were those given by Southern- 
ers, the old Confederate general, J. A. 
Walker of Virginia, now a Republican con- 
gressman from the Old Dominion, stirring 
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Bostonians with his tribute of tardy but 
hearty admiration for ‘‘ Honest Abe,’’ and 
Booker T. Washington, born in slavery and 
now the foremost Negro of the nation, 
calling forth the enthusiastic applause of 
the best citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., by his 
uncommon gifts as a speaker and apparent 
wisdom as a leader. Considered separately 
or together, as utterances ‘of typical men 
of the New South, the sentiments of these 
men probably would have made Lincoln’s 
heart gladder than any other words spoken 
last week could he have heard them. They 
tell of an era of toleration and better under- 
standing that is dawning, of a reconstruc- 
tion period in which ballots and bank ac- 
counts are to be more potent than bayonets 
and bludgeons. 

Roentgen’s X Rays. 

American experimenters with the new 
discovery are finding out that Professor 
Roentgen knows more about the X rays 
than they do. None of them as yet have 
been able to secure such clear-cut records 
of the action of the rays—call them shadow- 
graphs or what you will—as he has fur- 
nished with his communications on the 
subject to his fellow-European scientists, 
and just at present most of the American 
investigators are bending their energies 
toward attaining similar perfection, so that 
during the past week there have not been as 
many interesting developments as we were 
able to record of the week before. Profes- 
sor Trowbridge of Harvard has perfected a 
device for aiding surgeons in locating ex- 
actly the depth of penetration of a bullet 
after the X rays, acting upon a sensi- 
tive plate, have 1c vealed the relative posi- 
tion of the bullet or opaque foreign sub- 
stance. Mr. Edison, in experimenting with 
metals, testing their suitability for appa- 
ratus which he is contriving to aid him in 
further investigation is said to have stum- 
bled upon the fact that the action of the 
rays upon aluminum is such as to give it 
a temper equal to that of steel. At the 
great Carnegie armor producing plant in 
Pennsylvania they are preparing to test 
thoroughly the value of the new method of 
revealing the structural quality of armor— 
its degree of perfection or imperfection. 
Has the North Poie Been Discovered? 

In July, 1893, Dr. F. Nansen set sail from 
Norway for the North Pole in a vessel 
which in English would be called The For- 
ward, a vessel specially built and equipped 
by the Norwegian Government and as well 
fitted for its prospective service as any ever 
constructed. Dr. Nansen’s theory was that 
if driftwood from Siberia found its way in 
open water across the polar region to Green- 
land, then a vessel could, and with this the- 
ory as a working principle he sailed away, 
entered the Kara Sea, skirted the Siberian 
coast to the New Siberian Islands, and was 
last seen on Aug. 3, 1893, at Chaborowa, on 
the Strait of Jugor, Siberia. Dr. Nansen’s 
record as an Arctic explorer before this ven- 
ture had been such as to warrant the faith 
in him shown by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and the Royal Geographical Society 
of England in advancing funds and his the- 
ory had the merit of plausibility and origi- 
nality, so that it was not entirely surprising 
to have the report come last week from 
Irkutsk, Siberia, that a Siberian trader had 
brought the news from the mouth of the 
Lena that Nansen has found the North 
Pole and land as well, Later in the week a 
similar report came from the British con- 
sul at Archangel, but whether based on 
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more reliable data or to be attributed to the 
story from the same trader cannot be de- 
termined now. The leading authorities in 
Great Britain and the better known of the 
Arctic explorers in this country, including 
Borchgrevink, a friend of Nansen and fa- 
mous as the investigator of Antarctic re- 
gions, who is in this country lecturing now, 
do not credit the reports. 


Great Britain and the United States. 

The formal announcement of the queen’s 
speech said: 

The Government of the United States of 
America have expressed a wish to co-operate 
in the termination of the differences which 
have existed for many years between my Gov- 
ernment and the republic of Venezuela upon 
the question of the boundary between that 
country and the colony of British Guiana. I 
have expressed my sympathy with the desire 
to come to an equitable arrangement and 
trust that further negotiations will lead to a 
satisfactory settlement. 

This, while not especially informing, was 
valuable as revealing, perhaps, the spirit of 
the queen, who still shapes foreign policy 
in times of special stress. But would Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, under fire of the 
Liberals in Parliament, show the same con- 
ciliatory spirit and give information con- 
firming the hope of the best people of Great 
Britain, irrespective of party, that the quar- 
rel was to end? That was the question to 
which Lord Salisbury made answer thus: 

Considering the position of Venezuela in 
the Caribbean Sea, it was no more unnatural 
that the United States should take an inter- 
est in it than that we should feel an interest 
in Holland and Belgium and, from that point 
of view, I trust the negotiations will continue. 

I have had an increasing belief during 
the past few weeks that we shall, perhaps 
not till after long negotiations, find some sat- 
isfactory settlement and all danger or rup- 
ture of relations between the two nations 
be entirely removed. At the same time 
I do not wish the House to think that we 
have arrived at any agreement. I think 
we are rightly relying upon the question of 
arbitration. America attaches more unre- 
stricted value to that mode of adjusting con- 
troversies than has hitherto been done here, 
but I believe that means may be found bya 
combination of negotiations with arbitration 
to bring the matters, which are not difficu’i, 
to a settlement. 


And Mr. Balfour thus: 


There has never been the slightest intention 
on the part of this country to violate the sub- 
stance or essence of the Monroe Doctrine. 
. . » [should rejoice if out of this evil should 
spring some ggg at system of arbitration. 
If that were the issue I should feel that all 
misunderstandings and evils done had been 
more than removed and that a permanent 
guaranty of good will between the English- 
speaking nations on the two sides of the At- 
lantic had been attained for all time. 

Supplemented by the information that 
Great Britain had gladly consented to give 
the Venezuelan Commission an advance 
copy of the document which Sir Frederick 
Pollock has been preparing for Parliament 
as the British case in the controversy with 
Venezuela, these statements of the respon- 
sible leaders of the ministry went far 
toward assuring the friends of peace and 
civilization that all would be well in time. 
Nor should the splendid speeches of the 
Liberal leaders, Vernon Harcourt and Lord 
Rosebery, be overlooked or underestimated, 
the speech of the former being exception- 
ally unequivocal in its adherence to the 
ideal of a perpetual peace between the two 
great English speaking peoples, and most 
frank in its recognition of the reasonable- 
ness of the Monroe Doctrine and our policy 
throughout the affair. It is thought now 
that Great Britain is about to receive from 
Venezuela advances which will restore dip- 
lomatic intercourse and in due time a 
thorough understanding. 
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Great Britain and the Transvaal. 

It is difficult to write with confidence 
concerning the exact attitude of Mr. Cham- 
berlain toward the Transvaal republic, the 
British South African Company and the 
future of British authority and territory 
in South Africa. His latest utterances 
would seem to indicate that he has ac- 
cepted Cecil Rhodes’s interpretation of 
events and his policy, and is determined to 
compel the Transvaal to grant the reforms 
demanded by the Uitlanders, to overlook 
the gross outrage of Dr. Jameson’s act, and 
is prepared to proceed by force if necessary 
to annex the Transvaal to the territory al- 
ready British. The highly moral tone of a 
fortnight ago, when he reprobated Jame- 
son’s raid and brought the South African 
Company officials up with a round turn, has 
changed to one of stern condemnation of 
President Kruger and the Boers for their 
refusal to grant reforms, while his dispatch 
to Sir Hercules Robinson announcing the 
British policy was soimpolitic and so threat- 
ening that President Kruger naturally pro- 
tested both at its content andspirit. Hence 
it is by no means certain now that Presi- 
dent Kruger will visit Great Britain, and 
the situation in South Africa is more 
strained than at any time since Jameson’s 
defeat. A statement of a responsible Ger- 
man cabinet official last week indicates 
that Germany persists in the intention to 
shape, when she can, the foreign policy of 
the Transvaal. President Kruger reasserts 
his intention to enact or withhold domestic 
legislation independently of any pressure 
from without, and Mr. Chamberlain reas- 
serts Great Britain’s unwillingness to per- 
mit any other European Power to interfere 
in the Transvaal’s affairs. Whether the Lib- 
erals and their Unionist allies in the British 
Parliament can force the ministry to thor- 
oughly probe the Jameson raid and the 
British South African Company’s affairs to 
the bottom remains to be seen, but that is 
their plan now and dramatic scenes are 
ahead. 

The Situation in Armenia. 

The work of forced proselyting goes on 
apace. The letters from the missionaries 
that are coming in now are as full of dis- 
couragement as any ever received. There 
are great areas of despoiled territory where 
not the slightest work of relief has followed 
the massacres. Cholera has made its ap- 
pearance, as was to be expected where pov- 
erty reigns and multitudes of men are 
herded together without shelter and the 
necessities of decent living. Rev. George 
Knapp of Bitlis has been granted an escort 
to Constantinople, there to be tried by the 
United States minister, charged with sedi- 
tion by Turkey. There is no probability 
of Lis guilt, but once in Constantinople, 
away from his friends and these who could 
substantiate his denials of the charges 
against him, the trial will drag on its weary 
length; in time it will be dropped by Tur- 
key if he will consent to be cut off from his 
field of work, and the first victim of the 
new Russo-Turkish policy will have fallen. 
If successful in this case charges will be 
trumped up against other missionaries and 
the work of undermining and destroying 
the work of American missionaries and 
citizens will go on unless our Department 
of State is made to feel that it must act 
more resolutely. We have Russia to parry 
and thrust with now. She has no desire to 
see Armenia become another Bulgaria. 
She wishes no flourishing colleges or Prot- 
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estant churches in the domain that sooner 
or later she intends to seize. The British 
blue book, published last week, shows that 
from the first Russia has withstood any 
concerted action in Turkey. She tolerated 
if she did not incite the Armenian massa- 
cres. Great Britain has not dared to protest 
effectually, although under obligations to de 
so, Lord Salisbury to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Lord Rosebery, in his speech at 
the opening of the British Parliament, chal- 
lenged Lord Salisbury’s interpretation of 
the Berlin Treaty, and Mr. Gladstone is 
said to be so indignant at the betrayal 
of Armenia by Great Britain that he is 
tempted to re-enter Parliament and stand 
forth as the champion of wronged human- 
ity. He also deprecates the signs of forth- 
coming British bad faith with the Boers, 
and he may become so aroused as to defy 
fate, sally forth as the rebuker of national 
sins, and give to the world one of the sub 
limest spectacles ever witnessed of a king 
of men setting forth in his old age to suc- 
cor the weak and recall a nation to paths of 
honor and uvhesitating action. 

Russia Versus Japan in Korea. 

Marquis Ito, premier of Japan, was re- 
cently asked in Parliament whether the 
government was determined to adhere to 
its policy of maintaining Korean independ- 
ence in defiance of all difficulties and of the 
possible influence of any Power or Powers. 
He replied that there were limits beyond 
which it might be unwise for Japan to go; 
that it was absolutely necessary to shape 
the empire’s policy in accordance with 
current events. Marquis Ito since then has 
had to face some new developments the 
news of which has just come to us, and it 
will be interesting to see whether Japan 
considers it wise to defy Russia now or 
submit a while longer until better equipped 
for the inevitable contest. 

The revolution of October, in which the 
queen of Korea was assassinated, was de- 
cidedly favorable to the Japanese interests, 
but Russian plotting and subsequent events 
have quite prepared the world for the 
latest news telling of a recent counter rev- 
olution, the murder of the prime minister, 
the flight of the king to the Russian lega- 
tion, the calling of a conference of diplo- 
mats at the Russian legation to consider 
the situation, and the dispatching of Brit- 
ish, French and American marines from 
Yokohama. While Japanese statesmen have 
been wrangling in Parliament over the dis- 
position of the Chinese indemnity, Russia 
has been doing that which makes it imper- 
ative for Japan to act decisively if she has 
ambitions other than insular. 


NOTES. 


President Cleveland will arbitrate between 
Brazil and Italy, and Great Britain has con- 
sented to submit the question of the owner- 
ship of the island of Trinidad to arbitrators 
to be selected by herself and Brazil. The 
dove of peace fin@s land here and there 
whereon to rest its feet. 


The new United States ambassador to Ger- 
many, Mr. Edward F. Uhl of Michigan, goes 
from the Department of State to serve as a 
diplomat at a foreign court equipped with a 
technical knowledge which we hope will 
prove so useful that his case will establish 
a precedent. Credit also should be given to 
Secretary Olney and President Cleveland for 
their recognition of personal worth and the 
principles of Civil Service reform by the ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Department 
of State that followed naturally after Mr. 
Uhl’s elevation. 
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Our Department of State has been convinced 
that Mr. Waller, formerly United States 
consul in Madagascar, was justly arrested, 
tried and sentenced by Freneh officials there 
for giving to the Hovas valuable informa- 
tion concerning the French military plans. 
France has courteously consented to release 
Mr. Waller from longer imprisonment, and 
he has been advised by the Department of 
State to accept such commutation of sentence 
and cease pressing any claims for damages. 





IN BRIEF. 


The graphic character sketch of The Arme- 
nian Patriarch in this issue gives deserved 
prominence to one whose character and in- 
fluence are little understood. 





Witticisms respecting the new process of 
photography abound. ‘No British vestry- 
man will be safe,” says the London Chronicle, 
‘“‘for the X rays penetrate wood.” 





The Western Reserve University receives 
$50,000 for its college for women from Mr.S. 
V. Harkness of New York. The gift is for 
the establishment of a chair of Biblical Liter- 
ature. Large gifts for the endowment of col- 
leges for women are rare as yet, but such ex- 
amples as this ought to stimulate larger giv- 
ing for a work whose importance is secondary 
to none. 





There will be a sizable vacancy in Boston 
and vicinity if Mr. Beach accepts his flatter- 
ing call to Minneapolis. Twelve years of 
unflagging labor have made him seemingly in- 
dispensable to many lives and many good 
causes. This is the second time that the 
Plymouth Church has looked to Cambridge 
for leadership, and were it not for our high 
regard for its people and our desire for its 
best welfare we should not even try to exhibit 
a meek and forgiving spirit. 





Queen Victoria’s opinion is evidently still 
decisive in many points of English social life, 
as is shown by paragraphs which are going the 
rounds of the papers to the effect that the 
principal reason why Sir John Millais is not 
chosen as president of the Royal Academy in 
what would seem the natural succession to 
Lord Leighton is that he long ago married the 
divorced wife of John Ruskin. It is weli, in 
view of other influences, that there is a rally- 
ing point for this feeling left in England. 





An opera entitled The Scarlet Letter, based 
on Hawthorne’s great work of fiction, written 
by George Parson Lathrop and set to music 
by Walter Damrosch, was rendered for the 
first time anywhere in Boston, Feb. 10. A 
full dress rehearsal was given Sunday morn- 
ing, Feb. 9, at which we are told “‘ the leaders 
in the musical, literary and society circles of 
the city ’ were present. This is a straw which 
shows how the tide is running, and it is, we 
grieve to say, not running the right way. 


It is no doubt a tribute to the character of 
our Lord that so many of the heroes of the 
hour are compared to him by their partisans, 
but it is certainly in the worst possible taste. 
A well-known Western politician, after Sena- 
tor Tillman’s disgraceful speech in the Sen- 
ate, wrote to him: ‘‘ Keep your whip in your 
hand. It is the same one twice used in 
the temple scene in Jerusalem.’’ We won- 
der that the dullest mind does not see far 
enough to avoid such an emphasis of con- 
trast in speaking of his friend. 


A new Episcopal paper is to be started in 
Boston next month, to be called The Church. 
Episcopalians will then be able to choose for 
their denominational paper either The Church, 
The Living Church, The Churchman or The 
Church Standard. That word “church” the 
Episcopalian dearly loves and would fain 
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persuade himself that he monopolizes. For 
all that, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists and other bodies of believers in 
Christ would extend to him the hand of Chris- 
tian fellowship if he would accept it. 





‘It is the dead, emotionless, frozen, pitiless 
hate of the Puritan the Negro encounters in 
Boston,” says the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. The-actual facts are bad enough, we 
confess, but why drag the Puritan forth from 
his grave? He was quite as respectable, 
quite as Christlike, quite as deserving of 
respect as the Cavaliers who settled Virginia 
and the South, as Mr. Lowell demonstrated 
in one of the Bigelow Papers. The Boston of 
today is Irish, German, French, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Armenian, as well as Englisb, and the 
sins of the children are those of will and en- 
vironment as well of heredity. 


The Presbytery of Brooklyn has formally 
dissolved ‘‘ The Tabernacle,” as Dr. Talmage’s 
church used to be called. For years it stood 
at the head of the list of Presbyterian 
churches in numbers, with a membership of 
more than 3,000. Like Jonah’s gourd it dis- 
appeared in a night after Dr. Talmage left it. 
The presbytery could not have any real 
funeral for it, for, like the Colorado man who 
was kicked by a mule, there were no remains. 
Dr. Talmage, who for twenty-five years 
preached brilliantly a genuine gospel in 
Brooklyn, has sowed beside all waters and 
dine good service of its kind, but church 
building is noi his forte. 





Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D. D,’s, retirement 
from the pastorate has not meant departure 
from the sphere of pulpit and platform influ- 
ence. He isin frequent demand as a supply 
in leading churches, and of late he has shown 
a peculiar fitness for conducting evangelistic 
services in colleges. From Ann Arbor comes 
an enthusiastic report of his recent ten days’ 
work at the University of Michigan under 
the auspices of the Students’ Christian Asso- 
ciation. His seholarly, tactful and forcible 
presentation of Christianity reached the heart 
of both the thoughtful and the thoughtless 
element in the student community, and the 
seed sown is bearing gratifying fruit. Dr. 
Calkins has also spoken recently at Cornell. 
Our colleges need just such arousement as he 
and Mr. Sayford give. 





While the most sanguine hopes of its pro- 
jectors have not been altogether realized in 
the responses to the Pastors’ Fund started 
several weeks ago for the relief of the Ameri- 
can Board treasury, there is a gratifying 
measure of interest in it as shown by the 
number of names already printed as contrib- 
utors to this special movement. The sums 
already received amount to $2,000 or more, 
and while the earlier subscriptions were $50 
each this standard is by no means a fixed one 
and offerings as small as five or ten dollars 
are gratefully received. Thus far, in com- 
parison with the number of resident clergy- 
men, Rhode Island is the banner State. Lo- 
cal committees in New York and Chicago are 
pushing forward the undertaking, which had 
its inception in the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. 

Seldom has an article reprinted from our 
columns been so widely and warmly wel- 
comed as Mrs. C. L. Goodell’s A Month with 
Jesus, which an admiring reader of it, her- 
self an invalid, an entire stranger to Mrs. 
Goodell, bas published in leafletform. Many 
persons in different parts of the country, 
learning through The Congregationalist that 
copies could be obtained from her, have al- 
ready availed themselves of her generosity, 
and the letters which every mail is bringing 
to her indicate how responsive earnest Chris- 
tians in all walks of life are to that which 
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brings them nearer to Christ. The edition 
has already reached 5,000, and we are glad to 
suggest again that any one desiring copies of 
this leaflet which is being so abundantly 
blessed of God send a two-cent stamp to Mrs. 
8. M. Scott-Slauson, Piqua, O. 





A letter from Portland, Me., to a New York 
journal states as a fact, which, if true, is cred- 
itable alike to the church and Mr. Reed, that 
years ago the people of the State Street Con- 
gregational Church in that city discovered 
the potentialities existing in a youth named 
Thomas B. Reed, and furnished him with 
the funds necessary to pay his way through 
Bowdoin College, the understanding being 
that he would enter the Congregational min- 
istry. But, failing to receive the “call” from 
on high, Mr. Reed chose another profession, 
and, desiring to have the approval of his own 
conscience, he in due time repaid to the State 
Street Church, with funds earned in teaching 
school, all that its generous members had ad- 
vanced for his education. This story, even 
were it not true, would be worth telling for 
the moral it points. In former days churches 
were wont to select worthy youths, educate 
them and watch over their future careers 
with solicitude and pride. Sometimes, but 
not usually, men, who owed their education 
to assistance given as the State Street Church 
is said to have given its aid, did not show the 
same sense of honor with which Mr. Reed is 
credited. 


_ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Our Politics. 

Our politics are ina bad way. With an 
eye to nominations for the next presidency 
active men of both parties have been stur- 
dily working: for ‘‘harmony.’’ But it 
wouldn’t come. On the contrary, quite the 
reverse, All because of the ‘‘ bosses’’ on 
both sides. The Republican boss and his 
‘*machine,’”’ in collusion with Tammany, 
have been found to have stuffed the rolls of 
nominally Republican voters with names, 
not only of the enemy but of non-residents 
and even of the dead. The Grecian horse 
once in the city, his living contents were to 
be used—and the bogus names fraudulently 
voted on—for the boss’s personal ends at 
election time. The exposure so roused the 
righteous wrath of honest men that a re- 
volt from the machine, the greatest in 
numbers and weightiest in character ever 
koown here, seems inevitable. A general 
committee, that was to be of 500 but already 
numbers more than 800, is openly organiz- 
ing the rebellion. 

Meanwhile Tammany, elate with prema- 
ture joy at the sure prospect of a vic- 
tory to be gained over a divided foe, and 
that in its own loved way, by fraud, pre- 
pared a royal feast, at forty dollars the 
plate, in honor of King Croker. To him 
was to be given—presumably at his own ex- 
pense—a ‘loving cup,’’ costing $2,000, asa 
pledge of his subjects’ loyalty and closest 
harmony. But, alas for the best laid schemes 
of mice and men! Into the midst of the 
feast, and in face of the loving cup itself, 
stalked the demon of discord. Verbal re- 
volvers, daggers and bowie knives gleamed 
in the whisky-scented air, and the end is 
not yet. 

Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Contrasting with such a debasing state of 
things, how timely come the associations of 
Lincoln’s birthday. The stars and stripes 
were liberally displayed; schools, courts, 
public offices, banks, etc., were closed; mil- 
itary and civic societies and clubs met and 
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heard addresses commemorative of the mar- 
tyred hero—notably the Republican Club, 
with Depew, Foraker, Seth Low, Mr. Hirsch 
of Chicago and Rev. W. E. Park of Glovers- 
ville as speakers. Gen. Wager Swayne 
gave reminiscences of Lincoln before the 
Quill Club. The colored people met in 
Cooper Union and heard Booker Washing- 
ton, Professor Greener and R. M. Patterson. 
The Union League Club, Brooklyn, lis- 
tened to Governors Greenhalge of Massa- 
chusetts and Lippitt of Rhode Island, 
Judge Howland, Rev. H. M. Gallaher and 
Mr. Washington. John H. Littlefield, an in- 
timate associate of Lincoln, gave reminis- 
cences before the Pratt Institute. Editor 
McKelway spoke at the ‘‘camp-fire’’ of the 
Fifty-sixth Regiment. Col. C. B. Morton ad- 
dressed the Brooklyn Unity Club. Jersey 
City, Newark, Plainfield, Rutherford and 
other New Jersey cities loyally observed the 
day. 

But it needs no set speeches—awakened 
memory is enough—to call up before any 
one who was often privileged, in the days 
that tried men’s souls, to see the burdened 
president, his tall form bowed under the 
weight of responsibility, his face seamed 
with anxious care, and those sad, black, 
weary eyes heavy with sorrow for the dead, 
with sympathy for the wounded and dying 
and, as it seemed later, with foresight of 
his coming martyrdom. No one who ever 
looked into those eyes can ever forget them. 
To none who ever heard that great soul 
utter itself in heart throbs will those ever 
memorable words at Gettysburg seem other 
than natural and spontaneous. Nothing 
less than annihilation could ever blot from 
memory the voice and features of Lincolna— 
the man raised up of God for his country’s 
salvation. 

The Broadway Tabernacle’s midweek 
meeting, occurring on the first anniver- 
sary of the funeral of Dr. Taylor (Feb. 12), 
the prayers and addresses naturally took 
tone from that event. Dr. Stimson and 
several lay members of the church gave 
utterance to sentiments appropriate to the 
occasion, which, though wholly informal, 
showed the tender and loving place held 
by that great and good man in the esteem 
of his successor in the pulpit and in the 
hearts of the people who for more than a 
score of years were fed by his ministry. 
It is comforting to feel that he is not dead; 
he has only changed his place. 


O, the loved, the unforgotten, 
From our hearts they perish not. 


Things in Brooklyn. 

It has been a busy time in the more ad- 
vanced schools, with the half-yearly exam- 
inations, promotions, prizes, diplomas, spe- 
cial lectures and entertainments. Thisclass 
of schools, kept independent of polities, 
give high toned Brooklynites just occasion 
for pride and to their children opportuni- 
ties for culture seldom equaled. 

In one of the public schools there was a 
contest for offered prizes between twelve 
girls, who, unassisted, made and submitted 
specimens of bread, and six who made 
pound cake. The prize committee ‘al- 
lowed’’ that the loaves both of bread and 
cake were almost ‘‘ as good as mother used 
to make.”’ 

Dr. Lyman Abbott last Sunday solidly 
discoursed of the Relations of Capital and 
Labor in the Light of Christ’s Law of 
Service. 

The Law Enforcement Society sent a 
heavy committee to talk to Mayor Wurster 
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about the excise violations, common all 
over Brooklyn, and why they were allowed 
—they wanted to know, you know. He is 
going to see about it. 

Dr. M. B. Buell came from Boston last 
week and set the Methodist Ministers’ 
Meeting all in a roar with his witty and 
sarcastic setting forth of the way in which 
sundry of his brethren deal with ‘‘the 
higher critics’? and their work. He inti- 
mated that too many in their assaults upon 
the adversary fare much as he did, when 
younger, in a woodchuck hunt—the result 
of which was that he stoned his faithful 
canine to death, but let the woodchuck 
triumph. 

Some of Brooklyn’s ‘‘ very best’’ are vig- 
orously moving for a great free library to 
equal, if not surpass, the coming combina- 
tion (Astor, Lenox and Tilden) on this side. 
Their success is only a question of time. 

‘*Father Halidey’? has been employing 
his leisure, in conjunction with Dr. D. S. 
Gregory, in compiling a book on revivals, 
which they call The Church in America 
and Its Baptisms of Fire. Its 750 pages are 
filled with a vast mass of facts concerning 
revivals in America from the earliest times 
to the present. 

And on This Side. 

The entire corps of our scientists, spe- 
cially the electrical experts and photogra- 
phers, are absorbed day and night in 
experiments in connection. with the new 
‘*Roentgen X rays.’”’ Met in the street 
they appear to be well-nigh beside them- 
selves, their bulging eyes seem trying to 
look through iron with a startled expecta- 
tion that something wonderful will turn 
up shortly. And nearly every morning the 
papers show that in one direction or an- 
other the expection has been realized. No- 
body dares guess what will come next. 

The Provident Loan Society reports a 
year of altogether satisfactory prosperity. 
It has loaned $600,000 and earned more 
than six per cent. over all expenses and 
losses. It is to establish one branch di- 
rectly and no doubt many more will fol- 
low, until a deathblow is given to the 
thieves’ dens called pawn shops. 

All attempts to keep Commander and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth on this side of the 
Atlantic prove to be futile, as was to have 
been anticipated, though greatly to the dis- 
appointment of the army’s outside friends. 
These feel that no other pair can possibly 
do the work this couple have done and are 
doing. But so long as this work is carried 
on by an army, and not by a church, mili- 
tary command and implicit obedience are 
inevitable. The exigency has naturally 
raised in some minds the question whether, 
after all, the general’s invention is really 
an improvement on the Saviour’s institu- 
tion. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
An Interesting Sunday. 

Sunday morning Professor King of Ober- 
lin, present in the city to attend the meet- 
ing of the Oberlin graduates, preached a 
very suggestive sermon on the personal 
Christ to Dr. Noble’s congregation. In the 
evening the Sunday school had a service at 
which all the living superintendents of the 
school save one were present. Three of 
them are physicians, Hollister, Haskell and 
Lyman, and eminent in their profession. 
Professor Rockwood, now in service, is a 
teacher in the High School. Of the others 
Saw, Dorr and Tewksbury are business 
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men. One only, and he one of the most 
efficient, now in service in the South Church 
Sunday school, is a lawyer and at the same 
time president of the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railroad. None of these busy men 
have declined to preside over the interests 
of a school enrolling at least 1,000 pupils 
because they needed Sunday as a day of 
rest. While members of the school had 
part in the service, and each superintend- 
ent spoke briefly, Mr. Jenkins made the 
principal address of the evening and was 
listened to with great pleasure by old neigh- 
bors and friends who have not yet ceased to 
mourn that he has removed from them to 
the South Side. 

Sunday evening Dr. Hillis of the Central 
Church arranged a farewell service for Dr. 
J. H. Barrows, who preaches for the last 
time in his own pulpit next Sunday morn- 
ing, and who, as he himself has said, has 
been saying farewell in various places for 
the last six or seven weeks. In the after- 
noon he gave the sixth and closing Haskell 
lecture on Comparative Religions at the 
university, every seat in Central Music Hall 
being taken and, hundreds were turned 
away. Drs. Hillis and Gunsaulus presided 
jointly. Both made appreciative but not 
fulsome addresses. Other speakers were 
Dr. F. M. Bristol, who spoke for the Meth- 


.odists, Professor Henderson of the univer- 


sity, Dr. Delano, a Baptist, W. J. Onahan, 
Esq., who as a Roman Catholic expressed 
his respect and admiration for Dr. Barrows, 
Mr. Higinbotham, the president of the 
World’s Fair organizatiov, Dr. T. C. Hall 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, and 
Bishop Fallows, Reformed Episcopalian, a 
fellow-trustee of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

Dr. Barrows was peculiarly happy in his 
response. As all who had preceded him 
had expressed the hope that he would re- 
turn to us in a few months, it was gratify- 
ing to hear from hisown lips that nothing 
would give him greater happiness than the 
privilege of continuing to reside in this 
city. The meeting was a rare testimony to 
aman who has deserved well of the city, 
who has spent his time and strength freely 
for whatever would further its interests or 
those of mankind. Naturally references to 
his service for the Parliament of Religions 
were prominent in all that was said. Itis 
for his work here that much of his reputa- 
tion is due. Yet this is the least of the 
services which for fourteen years he has 
rendered the city and the State. Itisasa 
faithful minister of a great church, as the 
founder of mission schools and churches, 
as a leader and helper in the benevolent en- 
terprises of his denomination, in whatever 
would elevate morals or contribute to the 
prosperity and good name of the city that 
Dr. Barrows deserves most honor. For this 
more quiet work those who know him best 
honor him most. But all alike rejoice that 
he is to have the privilege, after a needed 
rest in Germany and a period of special 
study, of presenting the gospel to thou- 
sands of cultured peoplein India. We be- 
lieve that out of this mission may comea 
new departure in the method of missions, 
that both those who serve the Master abroad 
and those that serve him at home will feel 
themselves drawn more closely together. 


Woman's Day in Chicago. 

This same Sunday might be so termed 
with great fitness. Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
was with us, and with ber usual fire and 
‘eloquence addressed three congregations. 
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Inthe morning Centenary Methodist Church, 
West Side, was filled to overflowing with an 
audience ready to receive every word she 
might utter. In the afternoon she was 
equally warmly welcomed at Unity Church 
(Unitarian), North Side, and in the evening 
at St. Paul’s Church (Universalist), South 
Side. Her addresses were thoroughly Chris- 
tian. She exhibited in them all her sym- 
pathy with America and her appreciation 
of its best characteristics, but she did not 
close her eyes to the dangers from which 
we are suffering. 

She recognizes the sociability of Amer- 
ican homes, the comfort which they furnish 
their inmates, the fineness of their architec- 
ture as compared with English homes of 
the same grade, the facilities which we en- 
joy in travel, the energy and value of our 
churches. But she thinks that the late 
comers who are so numerous should be re- 
quired to take back seats in our churches, 
and be labeled as tardy till they reform, 
Nor does she believe in the employment of 
a few persons to do the singing for a great 
congregation. 

We have had another distinguished light 
amopg us during the week, Miss A. M. 
Beecher, a cousin of the famous preacher 
and, like him, gifted in speech. She ad- 
dressed a few ladies in Mrs. Armour’s par- 
lors. She dwelt on the necessity of a 
woman’s recognizing her sphere as a do- 
mestic sphere, but held that in this sphere 
she is to allow herself neither to be a slave 
nor a machine nor a pampered ido). Asa 
mother she is to be true to her race in be- 
ing true to the children God has given her. 

By request the subject of the Keeley 
treatment of inebriates was discussed at 
the Ministers’ Meeting. In order that the 
facts might be before us Rev. Mr. Wright, 
pastor at Dwight, where the main institute 
is situated, was asked to give us his convic- 
tions as to the results of this method of 
dealing with drunkards. Although not un- 
aware of the criticisms which have been 
made upon it, or of the relapses into old 
habits which have occurred, his testimony 
was entirely favorable. That given by Rev. 
G. H. Bird of South Chicago, who for years 
has been sending men to Dwight and watch- 
ing over them on their return, was even 
more convincing than that of Mr. Wright. 
A good many of the brethren, in spite of 
these testimonies, felt that Dr. Keeley ought 
not to use his methods for private advan- 
tage, that he should make his remedies 
known to the public, that he should place 
more emphasis on the moral element in the 
cure and less on the so-called medicinal. 
Others thought that the inebriate should 
be at once brought to Christ. The general 
feeling was that the Keeley cure is valuable 
and that, while its use is to be commended, 
we ought not to neglect the opportunity 
which is afforded us, after the cure has 
taken place, to bring its subject to Christ. 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Feb. 12 was observed with increasing en- 
thusiasm in Chicago. The chief attrac- 
tion of the anniversary was the address by 
ex Governor McKinley of Ohio. It was 
worthy the man who delivered it and the 
hero whose virtues it commemorated. The 
Lincoln Council, a good many lodges and 
not a few societies celebrated the day both 
in speech and song. In many of the schools 
pains were taken to inform the pupils 
something about the man whose name we 
in Illinois specially honor. 


Chicago, Feb. 15. FRANKLIN. 
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The Armenian Patriarch. 


By an American Resident in Constantinople. 


There is one man in Constantinople, not 
often mentioned in the public press, who is 
playing a mighty part in the life and death 
struggle between the Armenians and the 
Porte— Mattheos Ismirlian, patriarch of 
all Armenians in Turkey. If one. crosses 
the Golden Horn into old Stamboul, and, 
passing through the ancient Hippodrome, 
descends towards the Marmora, he will find 
himself in the quarter known as Kum-Kapu 
and in the immediate vicinity of the Arme- 
niap patriarchate. The building is old and 
has nothing impressive in its outward ap- 
pearance. If a visitor be provided with 
proper letters of introduction, he will be 
conducted with little formality into the 
presence of a man a trifle above medium 
hight, thin, of dark complexion and clothed 
in the usual black gown. The face is strong, 
resolute, not handsome, scarcely sympa- 
thetic. It is an Armenian face with large 
features, the lower part massive, the nose 
large. A flowing beard, now turning gray, 
falls over the chest and nearly conceals the 
outline of the mouth. The lips are full, but 
not sensual, and close firmly together, indi- 
cating well the resolute character of the 
man, The eyes are large, dark, heavily 
lidded and are arched over by heavy brows. 
The countenance altogether conveys the 
impression of melancholy and force. 

The Armenian people are happy—if in- 
deed the term happy can be applied in any 
restricted sense to this unfortunate race— 
that the mantle of authority in this critical 
hour rests upon the shoulders of this man. 
Tennyson prayed: 


Ah, God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
Forever and ever by, 

One stil], strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call bim, what care I? 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 

Who can rule and dare not lie. 


In Mattheos Ismirlian Tennyson’s prayer 
has been granted word for word. If the 
present conflict results in the enfran- 
chisement of the Armenians from the rule 
of their oppressors, Patriarch Mattheos 
will be recognized and remembered among 
the saviours of his people; if it fails, he will 
go down with his nation, sacrificed either 
to the revenge of the Turks or to the malice 
of disappointed revolutionists. 

Mattheos Ismirlian is still a young man. 
He was born in 1845 in Kum-Kapu, the 
Armenian quarter of Constantinople, and 
there in the patriarch’s church he was 
christened with the name of Simeon. He 
is of humble family, as is true of all the 
Armenian clergy. His grandfather was a 
tailor from Smyrna, and the name Ismir- 
lian, or ‘‘the man from Smyrna,’’ was as- 
sumed when the family came to Constanti- 
nople. Simeon’s boyhood was passed in 
Kum. Kapu in attendance on the Armenian 
grammar schools. From early youth the 
religious temper of his mind was apparent, 
and when he was nineteen years old he was 
made deacon of the Armenian church in the 
little village of Ortakeuy on the Bosporus. 

The Armenian, like the Greek, clergy is 
divided into two classes—the parish priests, 
who are married and can never rise above this 
position, and the celibate clergy, to whom 
the highest offices in the church are open. 
To a young man entering the church the 
alternative always presents itself—married 
life with the career of parish priest, or 


celibacy with the possibility of promotion. 
With young Ismirlian there was no hesita- 
tion. He entered the celibate clergy in 
1869; when twenty-four years of age he was 
ordained as arch-priest and received the 
name of Mattheos. The next five years 
were busy but not especially eventful. He 
was elected successively secretary to the 
patriarch, member of the assembly and 
member of the synod. During these years 
no man in Constantinople was so indefati- 
gable as preacher and teacher; no amount 
of official work was allowed to interfere 
with what he has always held to be the 
two prime duties of the servant of the 
church — preaching and teaching. His 
preaching, as well as his public speak- 
ing, was remarkable for its simplicity, di- 
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rectness and intensity. No man who ever 
heard an address from his lips doubted the 
depth of conviction that lay behind every 
word. Naturally this kind of preaching, 
unfortunately far removed from what the 
people are wont to hear, produced a pro- 
found impression, and the preacher’s repu- 
tation grew rapidly. At the same time he 
was becoming recognized at the patriar- 
chate as a man of unusual soundness of 
judgment and purity of motive. 

The reward of his services came in 1876, 
when he was ordained as bishop by the 
Catholicos George 1V., at Etchmiadzin. 
From that time his promotion from one 
position of authority to another was rapid. 
In 1886 he was made leader or director of 
the parish of Egypt, under the authority of 
the patriarch of Constantinople. The im- 
provements that he instituted were numer- 
ous; the parish was cleared of debt, the 
churches and officia] buildings were re- 
furnished and repaired and assemblies were 
organized. The efficiency of his service 
in that country brought him the decoration 
of a golden cross from King Menelik of 
Abyssinia and the second class of the 
Medjidieh from the sultan; and, what was 
much more cherished, the devotion of all 
the Armeprians of Egypt. Failing health 
finally compelled him in 1891 to return to 


Constantinople. The following year brought 
Ismirlian a remarkable proof of the love 
of the nation. The death of the catholicos 
of Etchmiadzin necessitated a new election 
by the national assembly. Naturally the 
office of catholicos, the highest in the 
gift of the Armenian church, is coveted by 
all men of ability, and the candidates who 
flatter themselves with hopes of election 
strain every nerve to secure the prize. 
Bishop Mattheos, though prominent in all 
the councils of the church, refused to make 
any effort to secure his election, and even 
declined to declare himself a candidate. 
Nevertheless, on the first vote of the as- 
sembly, he was among the four receiving 
the greatest number of votes, and, on a 
subsequent ballot, his name was one of 
two sent to the tsar for appointment to the 
office of catholicos, for, by the constitution, 
the final appointment is made by the czar 
from two names sent to him by the assembly. 

Although Ismirlian’s name was rejected 
by the czar, it was felt from that time that 
he would be the next patriarch. The sen- 
timent was justified when the great politi- 
cal and religious assembly of the Arme- 
nian people was summoned to meet in 
Constantinople in December, 1894, for the 
election of a new patriarch. From the first 
there was but one voice among the dele- 
gates. The question of intense interest 
was, ‘* Will the sultan confirm the election 
of a man of such known resoluteness and 
patriotism?’’ Great was the exultation 
among the deputies of the assembly when 
it was signified from the palace that the 
choice of Bishop Mattheos Ismirlian would 
be approved. Accordingly, in December, 
1894, the election was completed and was 
immediately confirmed by the sultan. 

Since that time Patriarch Mattheos has 
been in a very real sense the champion of 
his people, bearing their griefs and carry- 
ing their sorrows as few have done even in 
an office that has been filled by men of con- 
spicuous consecration. If the hearts of all 
Christendom have been stirred by the sto- 
ries of suffering that have come from Ar- 
menia, how much more have these stories 
wrung the heart of a man who feels that he 
has been called to be the leader and the 
father of this people! By every legal 
means in his power he has fought for the 
deliverance of his nation, despising death 
and the threats of imprisonment. About a 
month after his installation as patriarch he 
sent to Riza Pasha, the minister of justice, 
a letter requesting power to appoint new 
bishops in those places where, as in Moosh, 
the bishops had been in prison for periods 
of from one to three years. The minister 
immediately dispatched a note in reply, 
saying that the statements about Moosh 
were false and demanding their withdrawal. 
The patriarch replied, ‘‘ The statements are 
true and the truth I cannot withhold.’’ 
The minister made no further reply; he 
had found a man who could not be bullied. 

The government of the sultan naturally 
regards the patriarch as its arch-enemy. 
The Turks demand a man who shall be 
subservient to them. They have found in 
Mattheos Ismirlian a man of indomitable 
courage who eannot be bribed, flattered or 
deceived. His first audience with the sul- 
tan, on Jan. 11, filled Constantinople with 
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amazement, Instead of offering to his Maj- 
esty the usual honeyed flattery of the East- 
ern court, this plain priest of a conquered 
people stood before the ruler, thanked him 
for the confirmation of his election and 
then said: ‘‘As far as my conscience per- 
mits me I will obey you, but at the same 
time I must look to the welfare of my peo- 
ple.” Not a word of hypocrisy, not a sylla- 
ble of flattery, not an intimation of prayers 
for the life and health of the sovereign! 
The sultan in a rage ordered him to be sent 
away and omitted the customary decora- 
tion, 

One other communication between these 
two men is worth recording. About one 
month after the last interview the sultan 
again sent for the patriarch and offered 
him, as a decoration, the first class of the 
Osmaniyeh, the highest decoration that can 
be given to a civilian subject of the empire. 
‘Your Majasty,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ what 
have I to do with such things? I am a 
simple priest. I live on bread and olives, 
as do my people. I have no place in my 
house for such gorgeous things. I pray 
you do not ask me to accept it.’’ And so 
the royal bribe was rejected. 

Personal courage, rising from a deep con- 
viction of duty to his office, is a no‘able 
characteristic. Ina city where no freedom 
of speech exists, he has made remarks in 
public that would have caused his death or 
removal at any other time. At the instal- 
lation service in the great church, in the 
presence of his people, he mounted the pul- 
pit, holding in his hand the constitution 
granted by Abdul-Aziz. Turning to the 
people, he said: ‘‘ Before God, and in pres- 
ence of this meeting, I swear to remain 
faithful to my government and my nation, 
and to watch over the just and explicit 
fulfillment of this constitution. My under- 
standing of the word faithful is this: faith- 
fulness involves, on the side of the govern- 
ment, protection of life and property. With- 
out this ‘faithfulness’ on the side of the 
subject is hypocrisy.’’ The boldness of 
these words becomes apparent when we 
realize that the word ‘‘ constitution ’’ is ab- 
solutely prohibited in Turkey, and if heard 
in the mouth of an Armenian means impris- 
onment and perhaps death; and with the 
memory of the Sassoun outrages fresh in 
every mind, his definition of * faithfulness”’ 
sounded like high treason. 

The difficulties of his position are, it is 
sad to say, daily growing greater. On the 
one hand stands the government, seeking 
by every means to destroy him and his 
power; on the other stand the Huntscha- 
gists, rabid revolutionists, who hope to free 
Armenia by the knife. The patriarch, 
yearning with all his soul for the deliver- 
ance of his people, nevertheless sees, as 
every wise man must, the futility of the 
Huntschagist plans, and refuses to lend an 
ear to their counsels. Hence they declare 
that he has betrayed the cause, and they 
call for his life. Rarely has man been 
placed in harder position; never, I believe, 
has he borne his lot with more unflinching 
heroism, in simple consecration to duty. 
Every true friend of Armenia prays that 
this man’s life may be spared to see a hap- 
pier day for his race, and to be the patri- 
arch, the father and ruler of a restored 
nation. 





As a result of reading Mr. Capen’s little 
pamphlet, Denominational Loyalty, a sub- 
scriber writes that having just joined a church 
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of another denomination she should be loyal 
thereto and subscribe for its representative 
organ. As a warning to others against falling 
into error, we suggest that they prove loyalty 
to their denomination by remaining in it, 
thereby precluding any further mistake. 


OERTAIN HISTORIO OREEDS. 


II, THE NICENE CREED. 





BY PROF. WILLISTON WALKER, D.D. 


The Apostles’ Creed, in its brief early 
Roman form, is the oldest of the symbols 
of Christendom, but it is not so generally 
accepted as the confession of Nicea. It 
has never attained to any such authority 
in the churches of the Orient as it has en- 
joyed in the Latin and the Protestant com- 
munions. But the Nicene Creed has been 
reckoned for fifteen hundred years by the 
Eastern and Western Churches alike as a 
corner stone of faith, and its authority is 
scarcely less distinctly asserted by the An- 
glicans and the Lutherans. By the Roman 
emperor Justinian it was declared to be as 
authoritative as the Scriptures themselves, 
and a similar feeling gives this creed the 
most exaited place in the ritual of the 
Greek Church to this day, and led the 
Roman Catholic Council of Trent to de- 
scribe it as a foundation against which the 
gates of hell shall never prevail and in 
which all Christians necessarily agree. 

Yet this widely accepted and profoundly 
venerated creed acquired its distinctive form 
in the greatest of early theological contests; 
unlike the Apostles’ Creed it was largely 
the product of battle, and it bears forever 
the memorials of the severest doctrinal 
struggle through which the early church 
passed—that regarding the relation of our 
Lord to the divine Father. 

Each successive age of the history of 
the church has some question which seems 
of primary importance. The Reformation 
epoch battled over the method of salvation, 
the nature of Christ’s presence in the sac- 
rament, and the exclusive authority of the 
Scriptures. Our own time does not wholly 
ignore these problems, but its interest in 
them is largely historic, since their impor- 
tant results have been incorporated into 
the life and faith of the church; and it 
turns its chief attention rather to ques- 
tions of criticism and inspiration and of 
the broader application of the gospel to 
the needs of the world. In the church of 
the fourth century the focal point of dis- 
cussion was the person of Christ; and nat- 
urally so, for, as the question, ‘‘ Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God?”’ is the funda- 
mental query addressed to men by the gos- 
pel, so the answering inquiry, ‘‘ Who is he, 
Lord, that I might believe on him?”’ is the 
primary question of personal faith and the 
starting point of theologic investigation. 
But the attempt of the early church to 
answer this query led it far onward into 
the profundities of dogmatic speculation. 

The fathers of the first three centuries 
recognized clearly the divinity as well as 
the humanity of our Lord. But they had 
not thought out the problem of his rela- 
tions to God the Father, and hence we find a 
great variety of shades of opinion on this 
theme from an identification which declared 
that the Father was incarnate and suffered, 
or that the Trinity is simply three different 
forms of revelation of the one God, to a sep- 
aration and subordination that represented 
the Son as of a different essence from the 
Father, and inferior to him as an object of 
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worship. But nowhere had these divergen- 
cies of view come so sharply into conflict as 
in the learned Greek-Egyptian city of Alex- 
andria in the opening years of the fourth 
century. There, not far from the year 319, 
we find the principal church in charge of a 
scholarly, ascetic pastor of middle age, 
Arius, who, in his desire to avoid seeming 
to divide the Godhead, advanced the the- 
ory that the Son, though divine, was not 
eternal, but was a created being, the maker 
of the world indeed, but standing part way 
between man and the infinite and incom- 
prehensible Father. Christ was before all 
time, he was almost equal with the Father, 
but “once he was not.’’ This view had the 
very serious difficulty that it immeasurably 
increased the distance between the eternal 
Father and man by placing an intermediate 
being between; while it deprived the Son 
of that full divinity which alone could 
make him the complete revealer of the 
Father, or the adequate Redeemer of man- 
kind. It no less gravely erred in denying 
Christ’s perfect humanity. Arius’s bishop, 
after some wavering, excommunicated him 
in 321; but the real opponent of his theory 
was a young secretary of the bishop, of 
diminutive stature and unimpressive ap- 
pearance, but of high intellectual ability 
and intrepid firmness, Athanasius. In the 
view of Athanasius and of his bishop, Christ 
and the Father are one in essence, the sub- 
stance of the Son being one with that of the 
Father by an eternal generation. 

These seemingly abstruse but vastly mo- 
mentous speculations soon divide the city 
of Alexandria, Artisans quarreled over 
them as they went to their daily work, 
merchants as they trafficked in the market. 
Both parties appealed to the bishops of 
other churches, and both gained a follow- 
ing. The Alexandrian dispute soon in- 
volved a large part of eastern Christendom 
in its acrimonious debates. 

Such a controversy could not but excite 
the attention of the Emperor Constantine, 
who had accepted the Christian faith in 
312, though he was to delay his baptism and 
full admission to the church till just before 
his death, twenty-five years later. To his 
political mind the quarrel seemed to bea 
needless dispute ‘‘ respecting things of no 
importance and of no use,” and he wrote to 
Alexandria urging both parties to make 
peace. Butinstead of decreasing, the contro- 
versy waxed more fierce. It was then that 
the emperor conceived the great thought 
of a general council of Christendom which 
should give issue to the dispute. He there- 
fore invited all bishops, each accompanied 
and served by two presbyters and three 
slaves, to come at public expense to the 
centrally located Bythinian city of Nicwa 
to meet him in the late spring or early sum- 
mer of 325. The body which gathered in 
obedience to these summons was perhaps 
the most remarkable in the history of Chris- 
tendom, and has been regarded for fifteen 
hundred years with a veneration which at- 
taches to no other council of the church. 
Yet this veneration was not due to its num- 
bers. It embraced not more than 818 bish- 
ops out of the 1,800 then in the empire, and 
it included no member from Britain and 
only seven from the Latin-speaking West. 
Nor was this later respect due to the dis- 
tinguished abilities of its attendants, for 
though there were present such lights of 
the age as Hosius of Cordova and thechurch 
historian, Eusebius of Caesarea, and confes- 
sors like Paphnutius and Potammon, who 
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pore in their bodies the evidences of their 
faithfulness under persecution, the great 
majority of the eouncil were in no way 
prominent. But the gathering of this body 
signalized in the clearest way the new posi- 
tion of political importance which the 
church had attained; it was the inaugura- 
tion of anewera. And its work was at the 
game time the crystallization of the results 
of previous debates regarding the relations 
of the Son and the Father into the one 
formal statement which, as a result of the 
decision of this council, ultimately became 
the accepted view of the church universal. 
To the thinking of a great portion of the 
church from that day to this it was under 
the special guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

But the actual circumstances of the adop- 
tion of the Nicene decision show plainly 
enough that, whatever may have been the 
overruling of divine Providence, the council 
was not exempt from the usual political 
and partisan motives which sway all large 
bodies of men. Three parties appeared in 
it at first: the two relatively small opposing 
factions led by the Alexandrian bishop and 
his archdeacon Athanasius on the one side, 
and by a few episcopal friends of Arius and 
that presbyter himself on the other, and 
between them the mass of the membership, 
to whom the exact form which the question 
at issue had assumed was a novelty, but 
who generally inclined toward the Athana- 
sian position, if a choice between it and 
that of Arius had to be made. Not the 
least influence was that of the unbaptized 
emperor, to whom the Greek Church still 
ascribes the title of ‘‘ equal to the apostles,”’ 
who took part in the discussions and nego- 
tiations in public and in private. It was, 
however, primarily the politician’s instinct 
that Constantine followed, for his chief 
concern seems to have been that the coun- 
cil end in agreement. 

After considerable excited argumentation, 
eighteen of the sympathizers with Arius 
presented a statement of their faith, only 
to have it rejected by the council as a whole. 
The next attempt came from the great mid- 
dle party in the body when Eusebius of 
Cesarea, with the approval of the emperor, 
offered for acceptance the creed of his own 
home church. This confession, largely 
Scriptural in language, was to serve as the 
basis of the symbol adopted by the council, 
but it was not in sharp enough antagonism 
to the Arian view to be acceptable to the 
Athanasian party. They desired a formula 
which no Arian could stretch into tolera- 
tion of his own theory, and they found it 
in a letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia—the 
leading bishop of Arian sympathies—in 
which the phrase ‘“‘of one substance” 
(homoousion), as expressing the relation of 
Christ to the Father, had been rejeeted as 
implying that he was an uncreated being. 
This word, though not to be found in Scrip- 
ture, was already in theological use, and 
the Athanasian party now insisted that it 
be inserted in the creed presented by Euse- 
bius of Casarea, and other expressions of 
that formula be modified in an anti-Arian 
sense. In this position, the Athanasians 
had the support of the emperor and his 
spiritual adviser, Hosius of Cordova, who 
saw here a way of agreement. Thus pow- 
erfully approved, the amended creed of 
Cesarea was laid before the council and 
accepted by it in words as follows (the 
additions made by the Athanasian party 
being indicated by italics): 

We believein one God, the Father Almighty, 
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Maker of all things visible and invisible; and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son [Eus. word] 
of God, begotten of the Father, only begotten 
that is of the substance of the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God, be- 
gotten not made, being of one substance with 
the Father, by whom all things were made, 
both things in heaven and things in earth, who 
for us men and for our salvation came down 
and was made flesh, and was made man, and 
suffered, and rose on the third day, and as- 
cended into the heavens [Eus. to the Father], 
and is to come to judge the quick and the 
dead. And in the Holy Ghost. But those 
who say, ‘‘ there was when he was not,’’ and 
** before he was begotten he was not,”’ and that, 
‘*he came into existence from what was not,’ 
or who profess that the Son of God is of a differ- 
ent ‘‘person’”’ or ‘substance,’ or that he is 
created, or changeable, or variable, the Catholic 
Church anathematizes. 

This assertion of faith in terms fully 
acceptable to the Athanasians was, un- 
doubtedly, of the nature of a surprise to 
the greater part of the council, who, 
though without sympathy with Arius, 
would hardly have reached such sharp 
definition of expression had it not been for 
the energetic leadership of the Alexandri- 
ans. This reluctance was made evident by 
the semi-Arian reaction which followed the 
council, and which threatened for half a 
century permanently to modify its deci- 
sion. Yet at its presentation this creed, 
under the stimulus of the emperor’s sup- 
port, received the signatures of all the 
episcopal members of the council save two, 
and was enforced with imperial edicts of 
banishment against its opponents. 

But, curiously enough, as the form of the 
Apostles’ Creed in general use is not its 
original pattern of words, so the Nicene 
Creed of the church universal differs very 
materially from the symbol adopted at 
Nicwa. That generally accepted creed, 
though evidently embracing the Nicene de- 
cision, differs from the Nicene symbol in 
several important particulars. It wholly 
omits the anathema at the conclusion. It 
enters a little more fully into detail re- 
specting the earthly life of our Lord. It 
adds a considerable section on the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, the result of the discus- 
sions of the half-century which followed 
the Nicene Council, making the conclusion 
read thus: 


And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of Life; who proceedeth from the Father; 
who with the Father and the Son together is 
worshiped and glorified; who ge by the 
Prophets. And one Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. We acknowledge one baptism 
for the remission of sins; and we look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 
world to come. 


Indeed, so considerable are the diver- 
gences between the generally accepted form 
of this creed and the Nicene original that 
it would seem to be an adaptation of the 
local creed of Jerusalem to the Nicene 
principles made as early as 374, rather than 
a direct revision of the standard of Nicwa 
itself, Possibly approved by the second 
general council in 381, it received the for- 
mal commendation of the fourth council in 
451, and won general acceptance by reason 
of its greater definiteness regarding the 
divinity of the Spirit and its less polemic 
tone. 

Yet emendation has not stepped even 
here, and the Spanish Council of Toledo in 
589 introduced an expression into the ac- 
cepted form of the Nicene creed which 
gradually won favor in the Latin Church, 
while the Greek Church to this day bitterly 
opposes it. That council, eager to assert 
the full equality of the Son with the Father, 
caused the phrase descriptive of the Holy 
Spirit to read, ‘‘ who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son.” 
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But, however much of human passion 
and weakness may have attended the forma- 
tion of the Nicene creed, the Nicene faith 
can never be outdated. The feeling of 
Atbanasius was right that nothing less than 
full participation in the substance of the 
Father was the divinity of Christ. There 
was indeed subordination on the part of 
the Son; but it was a subordination of 
office and relationship, not of nature. Nor 
can any assertion that the divinity of the 
Son of Man consisted in the perfection of 
his humanity, or in his complete obedience 
and entire fulfillment of the divine purpose, 
suffice at the present day to solve the prob- 
lem. A divinity which lays hold on the 
full God-head at all points and from all 
eternity is the only adequate conception of 
the divinity of the God-man. 





HERE AND THERE IN WASHINGTON. 
BY H. A. B, 


Multiplying Attractions. 

One who visits the national capital only 
once in two or three years notes first the 
outward and material development of the 
city, its expansion east, west, north and 
south, new buildings and monuments and 
other external indications of growth. The 
changes are all in the direction of making 
Washington a richer and more delightful 
habitation for those whose lot is perma- 
nently cast there and an increasingly fasci- 
nating and rewarding place of resort, not 
merely for newly wedded couples, thirty or 
forty of whom are said to be an average 
daily installment, but for all kinds of visi- 
tors from every quarter of the world. 

The transient population is indeed very 
cosmopolitan in its character, and in no 
city of this country is one so likely to meet 
on the main streets so large a variety of 
types. In the vicinity of certain hotels, 
frequented largely by Southerners, you see 
the broad, slouched hats and hear the pe- 
culiar drawl that distinguish men from the 
Cotton States. To say nothing of the array 
of diplomats from other nations whose gay 
and unusual attire attracts attention in 
many places, there are always at Wash- 
ington during the session individuals or 
delegations from different sections of our 
own land who are there with a definite 
purpose. Every little while Boston, or 
some other New England city, sends a rep- 
resentative deputation of business men to 
lay before the proper committee certain 
projects in the carrying out of which na- 
tional aid is invoked. No sooner do these 
well dressed and favored representatives of 
New England commercial life pass out of 
view than, as likely as not, a squad of In- 
dians comes into the range of one’s sight, 
with moccasins for their foot gear and cer- 
tain adornments of their person that sug- 
gest the chase and the war dance. 
Protesting Indians. 

I happened to be present at a hearing 
given a delegation of Chippewa Indians 
from Minnesota by Commissioner Brown- 
ing in his private office. It was a sug- 
gestive transition to pass from one of 
Washington’s handsome business streets, 
lined with shops displaying in their win- 
dows the tempting comforts and luxuries 
of modern civilization, into the midst of 
this group of men who, while they could 
hardly be called savages, stand for the few 
survivors of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country. They had come East at the 
Government’s expense to lay before the 
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commissioner certain grievances in refer- 
ence to the sale and occupation of their 
land. I gathered that they were probably 
justified in their feelings of resentment, 
and that it was only another case of the 
white man’s cupidity and indifference to 
sacred obligations. These dozen or more 
men, some of whom must have been well 
along to the threescore and ten mark, had 
evidently come East with a serene con- 
fidence in the Great Father of the nation, 
and through an interpreter—himeelf a half- 
breed and one of their own number— 
expressed their views with definiteness and 
vigor. The commissioner heard them with 
the utmost politeness, and as he is a man 
of kindness and high purpose he will, no 
doubt, do everything in his power to send 
the red men back measurably satisfied with 
the result of their embassy. 

Virile Christianity.} 

The annual halt in social festivities oe- 
casioned by the approach of Lent is near at 
hand, but up to the very moment when that 
merciful barrier interposes itself in the 
path of those who come to Washington 
chiefly for the display of their fine gowns, 
and the kind of pleasure which inheres in 
luncheons, dinners, teas, receptions, dances 
and charity balls, the pace which society 
people in their coming and going maintain 
grows daily more intense. Yet detailed 
accounts in the papers of grand dinners at 
the White House and at the hemes of Cabi- 
net officials and members of Congress, as 
well as of balls and elaborate public and 
private ‘‘functions,’’ ought not to blind the 
observer to the amount of charitable, be- 
nevolent and distinctively Christian work 
that goes on within the bounds of the city. 
A Florence Crittenton Rescue Mission, for 
instance, has just been projected under the 
auspices of prominent men and women, and 
as respects church-going in general and the 
carrying on of aggressive Christian work 
Washington need not fear comparison with 
other cities. Indeed, the vigor with which 
preparations are being made for the Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention 
next July indicates a good supply of ear- 
nest pastors and resourceful laymen, who 
together will leave nothing undone to make 
the great gathering a fit successor to the 
remarkable assemblages which it succeeds, 
Permission has been obtained to pitch tents 
on the ‘White Lot’’ near the Executive 
Mansion, and the largest auditoriums in the 
city will also be utilized. 

A University Town. 

The denominations are not slow to recog- 
nize the strategic importance of Washing- 
ton as a center of educational and religious 
influences. The Baptists have had their 
Columbian University in the center of a fine 
residential section for a number of years, 
and the coming of Dr. Whitman to the presi- 
dential chair has quickened the institution 
in all its departments. The Methodists 
are on the eve of laying the corner stone of 
their new university several miles out of 
the city, and the new Catholic University is 
already in working order. Representing as 
it does the liberal wing of the church, it 
naturally is not warmly welcomed by the 
old Jesuit institution at Georgetown, which 
has had the right of way for so many years, 
but the new school is being managed with 
great wisdom and tact. The opening of 
certain classes to residents of the city, after 
the style of university extension move- 
ments, and the securing of Carroll D. 
Wrigh* as a lecturer on economic topics in- 
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dicates a disposition to cater to a wide con- 
stituency. 

The chief educational representative of 
our own denomination, Howard University, 
with its 600 students and its efficient corps 
of teachers in the various departments, 
still stands for the uplifting of the blacks, 
and the denomination ought to be as proud 
of this school and its noble history and its 
present day influences as are other branches 
of the Christian Church of their present and 
prospective standing in the national capi- 
ta] from the point of view of education. 

As a strategic move it is equally wise for 
the denominations to strive, as they seem 
to be doing, to build up one or more strong 
churches in Washington. When Garfield 
was president, as a result of a national agi- 
tation, the Christians established a church 
which has not ceased to be a worthy repre- 
sentative of that denomination, and one of 
the newest edifices in the city is that of 
the Swedenborgian church, which has also 
seen fit to concentrate its strength in one 
vigorous and well-located organization. 
Enthusiastic Congregationalists. 

The First Congregational Church, with its 
membership of about a thousand, its band 
of enthusiastic and admirably trained young 
people, its excellent plant, on which for 
repairs were spent last summer several 
thousands of dollars, is too conspicuous 
and influential to be overshadowed by any 
other church in the city. The spirit of 
comradeship is strong among the people, as 
shown by their tarrying in the vestibule 
and anterooms after the morning service. 
Dr. Newman, the pastor, has certainly 
welded together the diverse elements of his 
congregation, representing in their former 
church relations many sections of the coun- 
try. He preaches without a scrap of notes 
and the strength and variety of his pulpit 
work insures him both morning and even- 
ing an audience that literally fills the 
house, 

Just now Dr. Newman is giving a series 
of sermons on Congregationalism—simple, 
clear and illuminating discourses on what 
that polity stands for in distinction from 
the three other types of ecclesiastical polity 
and why it appeals with peculiar force to 
those who love freedom and immediate ae- 
cess to the source of spiritual power. Such 
ardent but well-considered advocacy of 
Congregationalism cannot offend any but 
the most narrow partisans and will do 
much to make clear the basal ideas of our 
system in acity in which it has been mis- 
understood and where it has had to strug- 
gle hard for a standing place. That now 
has been fully won, through the efforts of 
Dr. Newman, Dr. Rankin and their noble 
coadjutors. 

On Capitol Hill. 

In political circles the talk runs princi- 
pally to the national finances, that great 
problem overshadowing in its gravity even 
the important complications with foreign 
nations that are now so much in evidence. 
On the street and in the lobbies of 
the hotels one overhears such significant 
phrases as ‘‘the gold basis,’’ ‘‘the single 
standard,’”’ ‘‘the Sherman Act,” ‘“*the con- 
traction of the currency,” and the most im- 
portant debates in the houses as well as 
the most notable action of the year have 
had relation to this complex theme. To 
point out the way, in a manner that shall 
measurably satisfy the sharply conflicting 
opinions of men who represent communities 
altogether unlike in their traditions and 
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present day attitude, seems thus far asuper- 
human undertaking. 

It is interesting indeed to sitin the gallery 
of the House or Senate and study the men 
supposably there to crystallize public opin- 
ionintolaw. My impression of the House as 
a whole was that itis a group of men younger, 
better dressed, and on the whole better be- 
haved than their predecessors, In the Senate 
one misses true statesmen like the scholarly 
and patriotic Edmunds and the high-minded 
and conscientious Dawes. But as long as 
John Sherman and the venerable Morrill of 
Vermont, and Massachusetts’s senior sen- 
ator, Mr. Hoar, are seen on the floor, one 
feels that the old guard has not altogether 
given place to the new type of men who 
seem to be now foisting themselves forward 
into senatorial chairs. It is not very far in 
space, to be sure, from the row where these 
noble veterans sit to the chairs of their col- 
leagues who represent bossism, or the al- 
mighty dollar, or the wildest theories of 
finance and of the functions of the national 
Government. Certainly the heterogeneity 
of our American population is nowhere 
better reflected today than in the personnel 
of the United States Senate. 

The magnificent structure nearing com- 
pletion a few rods to the east of the Capi- 
tol and designed for the Congressional Li- 
brary is by all odds the finest structure 
that has been added to the beautiful edi- 
fices of Washington since the Capitol itself. 
The new Corcoran Art Gallery and the 
Washington Post Office, both of which are 
nearing completion, are the only recent 
structures that deserve to be mentioned in 
the same breath, but in point of size they 
are to the library as pygmies to a giant. 
Its great octagonal rotunda, with its pillars 
of beautiful marble and its splendid deco- 
rations, conveys an impression of strength, 
symmetry and spaciousness which one as- 
sociates with ouly Europe’s stateliest ca- 
thedrals. 

,As one issues from this building, soon 
to be consecrated to literature which rep- 
resents the higher life of man, and stands 
in front of it gazing at the great Capito) 
building across the way, the national con- 
sciousness which slumbers in every citizen 
of the republic awakes and asserts itself. 
It is a glorious country after all in which 
we live, and these noble buildings that em- 
body concretely the national idea stir one 
to pride and to devotion. There may be, 
there doubtless are, incapacity and trick- 
ery in legislative halls, but one cannot but 
believe that patriotism is still regnant there, 
and every now and then an American citi- 
zen should ascend the Capitol hill and let 
his soul be moved by the suggestiveness of 
the scene. To this shrine he should come 
often enough to revive and strengthen his 
own faith in the government ‘‘of the peo- 
ple, for the people and by the people.” 
And to it he should bring his children to 
learn, as nowhere else in this country they 
can learn, the meaning and the possibili- 
ties of American citizenship. 


SS ey 


We have referred more than once to the ex- 
periment in New York of the company formed 
to loan money on personal property in com- 
petition with the pawnbrokers, and at a 
smaller rate of interest. We are glad to see 
that a dividend of six per cent. to stockhold- 
ers, most of whom no doubt invested their 
money without hope of returns, has been de- 
clared and that the work of the society is to 
be enlarged by the raising of more capital. 
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What is life? What does it all mean, 
this rushing, pushing, nervous existence 
which seems at times so entrancing and at 
times so strange and hard? ‘‘ What does 
my life mean?’”” How many of us have 
asked that question, and yet the clear, 
peace-giving answer has not come! There 
must be an answer. We cannot for a mo- 
ment believe that it is a bit of chance that 
has placed us here, and a bit of chance that 
at last is to take us away again. Mill’s 
pathetic epitaph, after all, is more of an 
unconscious assertion than a crying prayer: 
‘sWhat am 1? Whence came I? Whither 
am I going?’’ The very asking makes pos- 
itive the assurance: 


For I must be immortal, 

Not doomed to die, but surely called to live 
Here and hereafter by his loving will 

Who placed me where I am. 


For the common desire and judgment go 
out to meet the message of Christ, and to- 
gether, the human longing and the divine 
assurance, give us peace. 


Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made, 


sings Tennyson in the Two Voices, and we 
echo the cry. Some being must have made 
me for nothing makes itself. If the cliff 
huts of Arizona claim builders, if the book 
I hold in my hand, though anonymous, 
proves an author, how much more does the 
fact that I am prove that I am from some 
creative hand. And this-creator must be 
wise, for no foolish, unintelligent power 
could shape a man. Work is generally in- 
ferior to the workman who has wrought. 
What we do is less noble than our ideals. 
The maker must be greater than that which 
he makes. Hence, out of his wisdom this 
Being made me, 

He must love me, for the maker loves 
that which he has made, The artist half 
caresses the canvas from which he cannot 
bear to turn away, even after the last touch 
of his brush. The author lingers over the 
last pages of his story, hesitating to send a 
part of his very self flying out amongst 
men. So Dickens speaks in that pathetic 
preface to David Copperfield. Even the 
schoolgirl holds affectionately her first 
essay, and the carpenter looks with some- 
thing more than pride upon the first house 
he has built, and the sculptor loves his 
marble out of which has come, with almost 
mysterious force, the vision of hia soul. If 
the father and the mother love the babe, 
then he who made us must love us. 

And he must have made us for some defi- 
nite purpose. Such a work as the human 
could not have been a throwing off of 
chance particles, useless to the Center 
whence they came, to live or die, prosper 
or fail as may be. If the watchmaker 
makes his watch to keep time, and the lens 
is skillfully cut to magnify, and the loco- 
motive is fashioned to draw, and the paint- 
ing is made to create emotion, can it be 
possible that the Creator of man had less 
purpose, not merely for the race but for the 
individual, in hiswork? Surely lam forced 
to answer the arising doubts with the asser- 
tion: The intelligent, loving being who 
made me must have made me for a pur- 
pose, My life must mean something; short 
or long, strong or weak, here or there, my 
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The Christian Life. 


1. Life. 


By Rev. Ftoyp W. Tomxins, JR. 


personality has a character which I must 
discover and develop. 

There is yet another step. I cannot be- 
lieve for a moment that such a being as 
man is, with his mind reaching so high and 
including even the things beyond knowl- 
edge in its calculations, and his soul so full 
of lofty emotion, and his heart so pressed 
by the throbs of love—I cannot believe that 
he is only for these few days or years which 
we call life. What chance has he to fulfill 
the purpose of his creation? Even the pic- 
ture lasts for centuries, and we stand be- 
fore a Raphael or a Da Vinci and drink in 
that which for hundreds of years men could 
not appreciate at all. We read our Homer 
and delight in our Juvenal, works of men 
which have endured. Can the men them- 
selves have been made to endure only for a 
breath, while their thoughts and their 
ideals continue? Should a book outlive 
the man who conceived its truth, or a cathe- 
dral the architect and the builder who gave it 
shape? Man must have been made for last- 
ing years; and while his earth sojourn is 
the beginning of his life, and while he starts 
here in the formation of that character 
which is unlimited, before him is eternity, 
into which he enters more and more even 
now as he grasps the greatness of things, 
into the fullness of which he enters at last, 
eclipsed from our sight by the radiancy 
which surrounds him. 

All this, of course, is pure reasoning; 
what the man must think for himself, if 
he thinks at all, calmly and frankly. But, 
as he takes the next step, he touches the 
spring which opens reason into the realm 
of revelation. Has this being, intelligent 
and loving, who has made me for a pur- 
pose and has given me immortality for the 
fulfillment of that purpose—has he never 
revealed himself to man? Has he never 
been himself where men could hear his 
voice and see his face and listen to his as- 
surances that human hopes are not vain? 
‘Tt must be,’’ the man reasons, ‘‘it must 
be that the Maker will, in some way, show 
himself to that which he has made. 

And then, before him, not on the pages 
of history only but on the earth as a great 
fact of human interest, stands Jesus Christ, 
There he is, once in all the ages, a being 
who proves his superhuman character not 
by his miracles only, or by his teachings, 
but by his life. He was sinless. He was 
perfect—even his enemies being judges— 
and, therefore, he was divine. From his 
lips flow the gracious words satisfying the 
thirst of man for knowledge. From his 
hands comes the healing touch for which 
the poor human body was aching. He 
shows what it is to live, and tells the pur- 
pose of living by himself granting a per- 
fectexample. He speaks of the unknown 
Maker and calls him the Father. He claims 
that this Father longs to have his children 
know him and, therefore, has sent his own 
son Jesus to reveal him. He urges the wis- 
dom and the love of this Father, and his 
purpose in every man’s birth. He declares 
the continuance of life beyond the mortal 
limit, and ‘‘opens the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers.’’ 

Not one longing which the intelligent 
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man has known but this Jesus promises 
sure gratification. Not one aspiration but 
this dear Christ claims there is a reality to 
meet it. He makes plain the duties and 
the struggles. He declares the advance of 
knewledge under the unceasing care of 
God the Holy Spirit. He proves that death 
is nothing but an incident by calling back 
from its mystery three who had entered, 
and by rising himself by his own inherent 
power and coming out of his tomb and 
mingling forty days with his friends, yet 
apparently unseen by his enemies (for the 
heart which cares not for life cannot know 
life). 

O, that blessed visitation of God to his 
earth, which must stand through all days 
as the signal redemption of earth and man 
alike! What a meaning it has, because it 
makes clear all the dark doubt. of life and 
in the light of the Christ leads us to see 
light. 

This, then, is life, as Jesus says, that we 
may know him who made us. Yes, this is 
the Christian life. You are not a Christian 
because you have “joined’’ thechurch., You 
are not a Christian because you are “try- 
ing to be good.” Going to church, read- 
ing your Bible, ‘‘saying’”’ your prayers, re- 
ceiving the holy communion—these are not 
the parts or the proofs of true religion. 
They are helps, blessed helps, means of un- 
ceasing and much needed grace; but back 
of them and as the user of them must stand 
the man who has learned to know God, 
learned to know his Father and to love him. 

There is the interpretation of your life 
and mine. I know it is all so strange at 
times. We are perplexed, tired, lifted into 
ecstasy only to react into dead despair. 
Things are not real, and do not, apparently, 
follow any rule. And into the midst of the 
struggle death comes, before any light has 
shone on the problem or any ease has come 
to the years, and laughs at our amazement. 
What shall we say? That we cannot know? 
That we must wait? That life is probation 
in which man’s patience is tested? Surely 
it is a rest to find something deeper and 
surer. Not a hope only, not a faith only, 
not a system only; no; but a life, whose be- 
ginning we know, whose meaning we know, 
for we can read through all the contradic- 
tions and find the harmony, whose continu- 
ation we know because the Father has pre- 
pared for us many mansions. 

And so, if I can look up all the while to 
God as my Father, and talk to him, and 
grow to understand him more and more, 
then I am in the truest sense a Christian, a 
follower of Christ. Out of this will flow 
loving words and deeds. From my face, 
which has been looking into my Father’s 
face, will beam the reflected sunshine to 
make the world happier and weary hearts 
lighter. I will learn gentleness from his 
voice, bravery from his strength, wisdom 
from his truth. But my dearest and best 
part will be the daily communing which 
shall make me more and more like him, 
and bring my life nearer to the purpose for 
which he made it. 


ero 


A torn jacket is soon mended, but bard 
words bruise the heart of a child.—Longfellow. 
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The Home 
VIOLOR AND VANQUISHED. 


I. 


Through the crowded streets returning, at the end- 
ing of the day, 

Hastened one whom all saluted as he sped along 
his way; 

In his eye a gleam of triumph, in his heart a joy 
sincere, 

And the voice of shouting thousands still resound- 
ing in his ear. 

Passed he ’neath a stately archway toward the goal 
of his desire, 

Till he saw a woman’s figure lolling idly by the fire. 


*“¢T have won,” he cried, exultant; *‘I have saved a 
cause from wreck, 

Crushed the rival that I dreaded, set my foot upon 
his neck! 

Now at last the way is open, now at last men call 
me great, 

I am leader of the leaders, I am master in the 
state!” 


Languidly she turned to listen with a decorous 
pretense, 

And her cold, patrician features mirrored forth in- 
difference. 

“« Men are always scheming, striving for some petty 
end,”’ said she. 

Then, a little yawn suppressing, ‘‘ What is all of 
this to me?”’ 

Il. 


Through the shadows of the evening, as they 
quenched the sunset glow, 

Came the other, faring homeward with dejected 
step and slow; 

Wistful, peering through the darkness, till he saw, 
as oft before, 

Where a woman stood impatient at the threshold 
of the door. 


**T have lost!” he faltered, faintly. ‘ All is over” — 
with a groan; 

Then he paused and gazed expectant at the face 
beside his own. 

Two soft eyes were turned upon him with a wom- 
an’s tenderness, 

Two white arms were flung about him with a pas- 
sionate caress, 

And a voice of thrilling music to his mutely ut- 
tered plea 

Said, ‘If only you are with me, what is all the rest 
to me?” 

Ill. 


All night long the people’s leader sat in silence and 
alone, 

Dull of eye, with brain unthinking, for his heart 
was turned to stone; 

While the hours passed all unheeded till the hush 
of night had ceased, 

And the haggard light returning flecked the mel- 
ancholy east. 


But the other, the defeated, laughed a laugh of 
merriment, 

And he thrust his cares behind him with an infi- 
nite content, 

Recking not of place and power and the smiles of 
those above, 

For his darkness was illumined by the radiance of 
love. 


Each had grasped the gift of fortune, each had 
counted up the cost; 
And the vanquished was the victor, and the winner 
he that lost. 
—The Bookman. 





Too often we think of economy as some- 
thing belittling, practiced by those of small, 
selfish and grasping natures, or, by nobler 
souls, from stern necessity. That any one 
should exercise economy from a belief in it 
as the true and natural method of life is 
usually incomprehensible. Yet no close 
observer of the natural world and no care- 
ful student of the Bible can fail to discover 
that economy is a law of nature and of God. 
In the incident at Cana, Christ used what 
was at hand. The hungry multitudes in 
the desert must have marveled to see him 
take the meager portion which they had 
thought hardly worth mentioning and con- 
vert it into sustenance. And if he, who of 
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all others had the right to be lavish and ex- 
travagant, was never wasteful, surely no 
person can feel justified in wasting where 
Christ would have saved. If he, in every 
emergency, could discover some resource 
which needed only power and wisdom to 
render it effective, ought we not to be more 
quick to see, more wise to improve the 
capabilities of good in the people and things 


about us? 
se an a SD 


OVERDOING IN KINDNESS. 


BY MBS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





‘* My dear,’’ the other day said a lady to 
a young relative, who was insisting that a 
delicate mother should not wear herself 
out by undertaking some work on which 
the mother’s heart was set, ‘“‘you tire her 
a great deal more by your opposition than 
she would tire herself by doing as she 
wishes to.’ It was true, though it was 
hard for the loving daughter to under- 
stand why. Youth is eager, impetuous and 
strong of will, and often, in its very beau- 
tiful and unselfish impulsiveness, it wounds 
those it would help. One has to arrive at 
a certain place in life to comprehend that 
the largest kindness which may be done 
to any one is, in nine cases out of ten, just 
to let her alone. Especially in the deal- 
ings of the young with the old, of grown- 
up sons and daughters with the parents 
who stand a generation in front of them, 
there is need of caution, for even kindness 
may fail of its good intention if it be over- 
done. 

Everybody has noticed and many have 
smiled at the quick sensitiveness of the 
aged where their acceptance of aid in 
things smaller or greater seems to imply 
a falling off of power. Probably the real 
reason why people as a rule object to grow- 
ing old, and cling desperately to the re- 
treating skirts of youth, is because, little 
by little, age does grow conscious of in- 
firmity, age feels that it is pushed from its 
position in the activities of life and forced 
to stand aside. When age is still far away, 
a mere shadow in the distance, there are 
those who forecast the future and rebel 
against its limitations, and they are more 
than ordinarily ready to resist when their 
juniors lay, though softly and sweetly, 
stumbling- blocks in their way. It makes 
them a little difficult to get on with, and 
they are brusquer and more prickly than 
they would be but for the constant en- 
deavor to hold their own, which has the 
effect of all struggle and toughens and 
hardens the one who conquers, so there is 
a little tarnish on the gold of victory. 

Yet this is better than the too easy giving 
up, the relinquishing of privilege, the loss 
of standing ground which we sometimes 
see. I have known a mother at fifty, when 
she should have been in the splendor and 
prime of her years, abandon her appropri- 
ate chair of state in the family councils 
simply because her strong-willed children 
were too much for her. Their overzeal in 
kindness effaced her as inevitably as if they 
had treated her with rudeness or neglect. 
In the latter alternative, indeed, she would 
have had more scope for growth, for the 
wind aud the sun and the dew of heaven are 
better for the rooted plant than is the 
breath of the hothouse. Few human be- 
ings are improved by constant living in a 
glass case, and when a human being ceases 
to grow and develop, he or she then, and 
not till then, becomes past usefulness and a 
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cumberer of the ground. By what right, 
by what excuse do children ever thus im- 
pose an arresting kindness on their parents? 

Generally speaking, to be very plain 
about it, children should not interfere too 
much with the mother’s freedom of action. 
It is a stormy Sunday morning. ‘You 
surely are not going to church,” says Jane; 
‘in this weather,’ adds Elizabeth; and 
‘*the church will be as cold as a barn, and 


* you will get your death of grippe or pneu- 


monia,”’ supplements Katharine, till among 
them they either persuade the poor lady to 
yield against her inclination, or so excite 
her by their well-meant resistance to it, 
that she is in no frame of mind to enjoy the 
sanctuary. 

All the while it has never occurred to 
one of the girls that her mother knows her 
own preference, has sufficient common 
sense to take precautions against the 
weather and has a perfect right to choose 
her course and act with independence. I 
know instances where the affectionate des- 
potism of daughters hinders their mothers 
from taking a share in church work for 
which they are eminently qualified, and 
absolutely ages and invalidates the elder 
women in lines where they would be most 
valued and most useful. 

This is not a plea against considerate 
sweetness and gentle treatment on the part 
of children where old people are concerned ; 
it isa small word by way of reminder to those 
who do not know or comprehend how too 
much zeal in sincere and well-meant kind- 
ness may be as deleterious as its opposite. 
Not always do age and youth see things 
alike. The point of view differs. Age, it 
must be admitted, is often capricious and 
unreasonable, but youth, which we all have 
had, is so great an advantage in itself that 
it should learn magnanimity and restrain 
its desire torule. One of these days, these 
flying days, the youngest of us all will be 
old and will, it may be, remember and re- 
gret what can never be atoned for. 


a 


FOUR TYPES OF BAOHELORHOOD, 


BY A CONFIRMED CELIBATE. 





I imagine that most of the contributors 
to the recent symposium on matrimony gave 
ostensible rather than real] reasons for their 
single estate. The peculiarity of the bach- 
elor’s consciousness, 80 far as I have been 
able to fathom it, is a disposition to shunt 
the topic off onaside track whenever it comes 
up for discussion. My friend Morgan, for 
instance, who is going on forty, invariably 
curls his under lip and says, contemptuously, 
‘*O, marriage is a flat failure, anyway.” If 
his charming hostess, who invites him to 
dinner the third Sunday in every month be- 
cause she thinks he must get so tired of the 
club, undertakes to remonstrate with him, 
he enumerates all the conspicuous instances 
of alleged mésalliances from Shakespeare 
to William K. Vanderbilt, and I have known 
him, when hard pressed in the argument, 
to cite the garden debates and recrimina- 
tions of our first parents. He takes a 
South Dakota paper in order to keep the 
run of the divorces which take place there, 
and he glories in pointing to the Nationa) 
Divorce Reform League as conclusive proof 
of hisdictum. ‘‘ For,” says Morgan, ‘‘ what 
would Dr. Dike and his friends want to re- 
form the divorce business for, anyway, un- 
less they thought there was a large and 
legitimate field for divorce in this country.” 
Under the temporary sway of his own 
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reasoning Morgan has been known to con- 
tribute two dollars to the league. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Morgan knows 
better. He himself is the product of one 
of the happiest marriages this century has 
witnessed. His brothers and sisters have 
pleasant homes and lovely children, of 
whom Morgan himself is extremely fond. 
He is the only one of the fifteen members 
of his college sdciety who has not wedded, 
and at the marriage of at least five of them 
he has officiated as best man or usher. It 
used to be said, until he got a little corpu- 
lent, that no man could keep the distance 
better when promenading up the aisle, and 
it is still true that no man enjoys a wedding 
better than he, I caught him the other 
noon coming out of St. George’s just as 
the company that had gathered to witness 
a ceremony was streaming out into the 
warm sunshine. ‘Friends of yours, old 
man?” said I, inquisitively. ‘‘ No,” he re- 
plied, looking a bit shamefaced, “but I 
had a few minutes to spare and thought 
I’d just slip in and see the young things 
started,”’ 

The world would judge Morgan more 
kindly if it knew tbat, just as he was grad- 
uating from the law school, he proposed to 
a New Haven girl and was rejected. She 
subsequently went into college settlement 
work and after a while married a social re- 
former. They havea quiet evening at home 
together about once in eighteen months. 
Morgan accepted his fate manfully. Life 
still had and yet possesses many resources 
for him, but he hasn’t had the courage to 
ask another girl since. He always was con- 
stitutionally averse to being around where 
he didn’t seem to be wanted, and a single 
no chilled him to the marrow. This is the 
real reason why Morgan is still single. 

Charrington, whom I meet in business re- 
lations whenever I go to a certain city, has 
never admitted it in so many words, but he 
encourages the impression that the true 
cause of his abstinence from marriage is 
that he never has seen the incarnation of 
his ideal. People say he is looking for a 
paragon. I must admit that Charrington 
is a bit critical. He lives well and he 
would like to see at the head of his table 
and of his household machinery a woman 
under whom the servants would do their 
work noiselessly and efficiently, whose 
sparkle and gift of repartee would fascinate 
the friends whom he likes to bring together 
in little dinner parties. He is rather musi- 
cal, too, and knows a good thing in pictures, 
and he craves sympathy in these spheres. 
Moreover, as he is on the board of directors 
of a number of benevolent societies and is 
reasonably attached to his church, he thinks 
it rather important that his wife should be 
at least moderately pious. All the same, 
Charrington in his secret heart knows that 
there are plenty of girls in his own social 
circle who would fulfill all these require- 
ments and who are far too good for him any 
way. Now and then we think he is exhib- 
iting a hopeful weakness in a certain direc- 
tion, but Charrington never launches out 
into the deep. He simply dabbles and put- 
ters. The real trouble with him is a consti- 
tutional weakness and timidity which easily 
shade off into selfishness. He would rather 
be lonely than run any possible risk of be- 
ing bored. 

Whenever I ask my friend Fowler why he 
does not wed he is apt to reply, “‘O, you 
know there are my sisters and mother.’’ 
To be sure, Fowler has showed himself sinee 
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his father’s death a blameless son and 
brother, and as yet he is rather of a young 
bachelor, but when he runs to cover with 
this excuse I get a trifle impatient, and not 
long ago took him in hand something after 
this fashion: 

‘What do you want to talk nonsense for, 
Fowler? You know that your mother and 
sister have a comfortable competence and 
would be glad to see you happily married. 
The fact is that you like to roam from 
flower to flower. I sometimes think that 
some men are really designed on the Mor- 
mon pattern, and that your proper place of 
abode is not New York State but Utah. 
This free and easy touch-and-go style of 
life, unhampered by any close obligations, 
just suits you. You want nothing better. 
When I met you the other day you were 
mailing your acceptance of an invitation to 
dine with Julia’s mamma, From the letter 
box you went straight to the florist to order 
some flowers sent Alice, and then hurried 
off to the steamer to see Helen sail, return- 
ing just in time to drive with Mary Jane. 
Before the day ended you found an oppor- 
tunity to send a new book to a friend at 
Vassar and to indict an epistle to a Smith 
Senior. There is not only safety in num- 
bers for you but an absolute guarantee 
against the dual life.’ Fowler took this 
chastising meekly, but when that wearisome 
query with which bachelors are somewhat 
familiar was put to him again the other 
day I heard him murmuring something 
about ‘family ties.” 

I know a minister who is a pastor in a 
quiet New England town. His people say 
that an earlier and unfulfilled, but still reg- 
nant, passion explains his single estate. She 
died, so the story goes, the month after they 
were engaged. Then the maiden ladies of 
the parish lower their voices a little and 
say in profoundly confidential tones: ‘‘ You 
know there was something of the sort in 
the experience of the famous preacher, Dr. 
Silverton, and how beautifully the disap- 
pointment ennobled his after life.’ There 
is, I confess, not a little in the outward 
mien of the village dominie that gives color 
to this illusion. There is the suggestion of 
the confirmed celibate in his face and garb. 
He is decidedly mystical in the temper of 
his mind and his chief interests are cer- 
tainly not of the earth earthy. 

But when I sit down with him by his 
open fire and we get to talking confiden- 
tially, Harry, who is one of the best fellows 
in the world and in whose veins courses the 
full red blood of a rich human nature, tells 
me that, while the village yarn saves him 
from frequent embarrassing situations, as a 
matter of fact the notion of a former pas- 
sion is pure rot, that he never met a girl 
who called forth the lover in him, that 
while he has the utmost respect and admi- 
ration for women he never saw one whom 
he wanted to marry. But as the fire burns 
low he owns up that he would like best of 
anything else in the world to be married, 
and any day now I expect to get his cards. 
There is a large boarding school for girls in 
the town where he preaches. 

I started to tell the real and not the 
ostensible reasons for my own refraining 
from matrimony, but my description of the 
four men who mask their real attitude under 
plausible but specious pretexts has left me 
no space. 





In bringing up a child, think of its old age. 
—Joubert. 
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ODE FOR WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 
Fes. 22, 1856. 


Welcome to the day returning, 
Dearer still as ages flow, 

While the torch of Faith is burning 
Long as Freedom’s altars glow! 

See the hero that it gave us, 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast; 

For the arm he stretched to save us, 
Be its morn forever blest! 


Hear the tale of youthful glory, 

While of Britain’s rescued band, 
Friend and foe repeat the story, 

Spread his fame o’er sea and land ; 
Where the red cross, proudly streaming, 

Flaps above the frigate’s deck, 
Where the golden lilies, gleaming, 

Star the watchtowers of Quebec. 


Look! the shadow on the dial 
Marks the hem of deadlier strife; 
Days of terror, years of trial 
Scourge a nation into life. 
Lo, the youth became her Leader! 
All her baffled tyrants yield; 
Through his arm the Lord hath freed her; 
Crown him on the tented field. 


Vain is empire’s mad temptation; 
Not for him an earthly crown! 

He whose sword hath freed a nation 
Strikes the offered scepter down. 
See the throneless conqueror seated, 

Ruler by a people’s choice; 
See the patriot’s task completed ; 
Hear the father’s dying voice. 


By the name that you inherit, 
By the sufferings you recall, 
Cherish the fraternal spirit ; 
Love your country first of all! 
Listen not to idle questions, 
If its bands may be untied; 
Doubt the patriot whose suggestions 
Whisper that its props may slide. 


Father! we whose ears have tingled, 
With the words of doubt and shame, 
We, whose sires their blood have mingled 
In the battle’s thunder-flame, 
Gathering, while this holy morning 
Lights the land from sea to sea, 
Hear thy counsel, heed thy warning; 
Trust us, while we honor thee! 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


— SS 


FIVE DOGS. 


A SHORT SERMON FOR SMALL BOYS, 





BY MR. MARTIN. 


I will tell you to begin with why I se- 
lected this subject for a sermon. A boy 
friend came to see me two or three days 
after the New Year’s sermon on the Five 
Does was printed in The Congregationalist 
[Dec. 26]. He had not seen it before and 
taking up the paper read the title—the 
Five Dogs. Soon after a lady called, opened 
the paper and read the title in the same 
way. (Perhaps the printer made a mistake 
—should it have been Five Do’s?) ThenI 
saw that the subject they had mentioned 
would be a good one for another sermon— 
and here it is, 

The text is, Beware of dogs. (You can 
find it in the Bible yourselves.) At the 
same time that Paul wrote these words in 
Rome a gentleman in the city of Pompeii, 
not far away, had on the floor of his vesti- 
bule a fine representation of a dog in mo- 
saic and placed the same warning under it: 
Cave canem—which means, ‘*‘ Beware of the 
dog.’”? (The boys in Pompeii understood it, 


for they could read Latin as well as you can. 


English!) The city was, as you know, bur- 
ied a few years later under the lava and 
ashes of Vesuvius, but after all these cen- 
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turies it has been unburied, and there are 
the dog and the inscription under it to 
show that people in Bible times were afraid 
of dogs, just as we are now. 

But Paul did not refer to real dogs. He 
was thinking of dog-like people. Human 
folks often show traits nowadays which be- 
long to the lower animals. That is what 
the text says to boys—beware of acting like 
dogs. I will mention five dogs they ought 
to look out for. 

1. The lazy dog. You have seen him. 
The Old Testament describes him—‘‘ sleep- 
ing, lying down, loving toslumber.”” Lying 
down in the sunshine all day long, of no use 
to anybody. You have heard a man ealied 
‘a lazy dog.’ It is because he acts like 
one. He probably got into that habit when 
he was a boy. Don’t you get into that 
habit! When there is so much that a boy 
can do for his own enjoyment and for the 
happiness of others, in play, in work, in 
study, I cannot understand why he should 
be willing to do nothing and be nothing. 
If you ever find yourself (except when you 
are sick) inclined to be idle and lazy, wake 
up, look out—beware of that dog! 

2. The cross dog. You are acquainted 
with him also. You know him quite too 
well. He is always growling and snapping, 
even though you do not trouble him at all, 
and one learns to give him a wide berth. 
Whenever I see him I think of one of Cap- 
tain Marryat’s stories which I read when I 
was a boy, the title and the hero of which 
was ‘‘Snarly-yow’’—a verycrossdog. This 
may not be wrong for animals, Your grand- 
parents used to recite a poem which had 
these lines—they will tell you the rest: 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For ’tis their nature to. 
But it is not your nature, and you must 
not let it be yournature. Do not be likea 
surly dog in your family, always scowling 
and growling and grumbling, finding fault 
and making a fuss. Beware of Snarly-yow ! 

3. The cruel dog. Biting is worse than 
barking. A dog fight is a sad thing, even 
though begun in sport—the poor animals 
tearing each other till both are nearly dead. 
Travelers in the land of Pomiuk have seen 
the wolf-dogs of that coast fall upon some 
weaker dog of their own kind and cruelly 
fight him in the water or on the shore till he 
is drowned or killed. Isn’tit awful? Yes, 
but not half as much so as for boys to do 
the same thing. I sometimes see two or 
three little fellows on the street throw an- 
other down and pound him or plague him 
till he cries with anger and pain. I have 
heard of college students combining to 
abuse some fellow whom they think it is 
their business to deal with. It may be 
amusement for them, but it certainly is not 
for the poor “freshman” who is the victim 
of their sport, and who sometimes, like the 
Labrador dog, dies in the process. Such 
‘¢ fun,’? whether carried on by small boys or 
big boys, is not manly or gentlemanly—it is 
cruel, brutal, shameful. I wonder if Paul 
was not thinking of this same comparison 
between dogs and men when he cautioned 
the people in Galatia—where the Turks and 
Armenians now live—not to ‘bite and de- 
vour one another’? Boys, play and have 
& good time at it, but beware of acting like 
savage wolf-dogs! 

4, The conceited dog. I suppose there 
must be such a canine specimen, else the 
phrase would not be so common, applied 
to men and youth. What can be more dis- 
agreeable than to see boys who are fine- 
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looking, intelligent and otherwise pretty 
good boys so conceited that it spoils all 
their good qualities? They think they 
know more than their parents or teachers, 
and sometimes show it by the way they treat 
them. Excuse me for mentioning this head, 
for as a matter of fact I do not think it ap- 
plies to the grade of boys I am preaching 
this sermon to. But this trait so often at- 
tacks boys in the next grade older than 
you and hurts their appearance so much 
for a few years (they are usually ashamed 
enough of it afterwards) that I thought I 
would bid you beware of it beforehand. 
‘“* Brag is a good dog, but’’— 

5. The selfish dog. You recognize this 
dogeasily. Heisverycommon. The Bible 
speaks of ‘‘greedy dogs.’’ The Dutch 
proverb says that “a dog with a bone knows 
no friend.’’ ‘* The dog in the manger will 
neither eat himself nor let the horse eat.”’ 
Beware of that kind of doggishness! It 
will surely make a boy—or a man—un- 
worthy, unlovable, unhappy. Don’t keep 
everything for yourself. Be kindly, friendly, 
helpful to the other boys—and everybody 
else. This dog, like a composite photo- 
graph I have just seen, combines in it all 
the other dogs. If you can conquer No. 5, 
you will have the other four mastered, too, 
for selfishness is at the bottom of laziness, 
crossness, cruelty and conceitedness, 

If it were proper to interrupt the sermon 
—as people sometimes wish they could do 
—you would say, ‘*But all dogs are not 
altogether bad.’’ No, nor boys. But here 
are five things which are bad in dogs or 
boys. So when you are tempted to be lazy, 
cross, cruel, conceited or selfish, remember 
that those traits belong to the lower ani- 
mals and bravely reply, ‘“‘ Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?’’ Yes, 
dogs have good qualities, and you might 
make an excellent ending to the sermon by 
thinking up—and writing down—five good 
things about dogs, which it would be well 
for boys to imitate. 

hie tt CORSE ae 


ABOUT PEOPLE. 


Mr. John Burroughs, speaking of his love 
for nature as expressed in his books, says: 
‘*My aim has been not to tell that love to my 
reader, but to tell it to the trees and the birds 
and to let them tell him. I think we all like 
this indirect way the best.” 


That the “ new woman ”’ is rapidly develop- 
ing in Japan is evidenced by the active part 
taken by Mme. Hatoyama in politics. When 
her husband, a leader of the progressionist 
party, ran for Parliament she took the stump 
and made speeches in his interest—a very ex- 
traordinary thing for a Japanese woman to 
do. She is now a teacher in the academy of 
which her husband is principal. 


The eminent English publisher, Alexander 
Macmillan, who died recently, was one of the 
few persons who enjoyed an intimate friend- 
ship with Tennyson. The poet took pleasure 
in reading his verses to so appreciative a lis- 
tener, and would recite them with his pecul- 
iar intonation, pausing once in a while to 
exclaim under his breath: ‘‘That is a fine 
line!’”’ This peculiarity of the poet’s was 
amusingly manifested at one time when 
Charles Sumner called upon him. ‘Have 
you read The Princess?’’ asked Tennyson. 
Sumner expressed himself as a great admirer 
of the poem. ‘“ Then read this passage to 
me,’’ demanded the host. It was a delicate 
task and the rendering evidently did not 
please him, for presently he snatehed the 
book from Sumner’s hand and began reading 
himself in the singular sing-song tone which 
he affected. 
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Closet and Hltar 
Prayer moves the hand that moves the 
world. 





It is in hours of meditation and commun- 
ion that we learn the relative value of pos- 
sessions. The rich young man wished to 
have the kingdom of God as a supplement 
to his other wealth, and went away sorrow- 
ful when Jesus showed him that God’s king- 
dom could not be supplementary to any- 
thing. It is Christ’s mercy which insists 
upon the true order of possessions, Think 
what it would mean to usin hours of prayer 
if we had only lands and stocks and money, 
and no interest or inheritance in the king- 
dom of our God. 





Deep humility is a strong bulwark, and 
as we enter into it we find safety and true 
exaltation.—John Woolman. 





Among the forms of insect life there is a 
little creature known to naturalists which 
can gather around itself a sufficiency of 
atmospheric air, and so clothed it descends 
into the bottom of the pool, and you may 
see the little diver moving about, dry and 
at his ease, protected by his crystal vesture 
though the water all around be stagnant 
and bitter. Prayer is such a protector. A 
transparent vesture, the world sees it not; 
areal defense, it keeps out the world. By 
means of it the believer.can gather so much 
of heavenly atmosphere around him, and 
with it descend into the putrid depths of 
this contaminating world, that for a season 
no evil will touch him, and he knows when 
to ascend for a new supply.—Dr. James 
Hamilton. 





Is the way long? Meseems not so, 
No way is long where friends do go 
In converse low and sweet and deep— 
And all the way I have with me 

My Lord’s dear companie. 


Is the way hard? But surely nay! 

For “‘ Lean on me,” his voice doth say; 
And scarce I know the path grows steep, 
So wondrously it heartens me 

My Lord’s dear companie. 





As a mother who expects her son from 
foreign parts would arrange his room to 
remind him of his boyhood, gathering into 
it the things he loved and the treasures he 
sent on before him, so will the Master re- 
construct our life beyond doubt of kindly 
circumstances, that shall fit into our char- 
acter and work with this difference that the 
scale shall be of heaven; and place us once 
more among those we loved and lost fora 
while with only this difference that we shall 
not then see through aglass darkly but face 
to face.—Ian Maclaren. 





Spirit of All Good, it is our joy to be= 
lieve that all things are ours if we are 
Christ’s, for Christ is God’s. May Christ 
dwell in us the bope of glory, the as= 
surance of immortality, a fountain of 
present blessing and a pledge of all 
needtul aid. Wlitbout Cbrist we can do 
notbing; be is the vine, we are tbe 
branches; beistbe Sbepberd, we are the 
flock; welive in bim and witbout bim we 
cannot live. Reveal thyself to us by 
tbe ministry of thy Holy Spirit. May 
we see bim in all the aspects of bis 
character until our growing wonder be= 
comes lowliest worsbip and our amazed 
imagination falls down prostrate before 
the Son of God. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


A FEW NEW BOOKS. 

We shall call attention in this department, 
from time to time, to recent publications, 
either in the form of books or magazine arti- 
cles which bear, directly or indirectly, upon 
the problems of child culture. 

Those in search of good poetry for quite 
young children will find Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s A Child’s Garden of Verses well adapted 
to interest them. In one household it has 
been read aloud to a boy of about seven until 
he can repeat nearly every poem in the book. 
One day, while out walking with his mother, 
he noticed a muddy stream flowing along by 
the sidewalk, and instantly he began reciting 
the four verses beginning, 

Dark brown is the river. 


“There,” exclaimed the mother to a friend 
who was with her, ‘‘see how much better it 
is to filla child’s memory with good poetry in- 
stead of mere jingles. How aptly William 
has applied these lines to what he saw.” 
This simple incident also illustrates the ad- 
vantage in personal supervision by the mother 
of her child’s reading instead of leaving the 
selection to an ignorant nurse girl. 

A gentleman who is deeply interested in 
young people writes: ‘*My boy has just sent 
us a new attractive edition, with notes, of 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler. Longmans, 
Green & Co. are publishing a series of Eng- 
lish classics, nine in all, of which this is one. 
Another is De Foe’s Plague in London. All 
are edited by one person, a professor of litera- 
ture, and they are just the thing for young 
people,’’ 

Two new books designed for the education 
and entertainment ef young children will be 
of value to mothers and teachers. Sara E. 
Wiltse’s Myths and Motherplays contains a 
number of simple stories adapted from the 
ancient nature myths concerning clouds, fire, 
flowers, the rainbow, the moon, etc., which 
are suited to the twelve months of the year. 
They appeal to a child’s imagination and love 
of poetry, and are meant to be wholesome and 
instructive as well as entertaining. A recent 
translation of the Songs of Froebel’s Mother 
Play, with new music arranged by Susan E. 
Blow, is also a noteworthy addition to the 
literature of child culture. 


PASS IT ALONG. 

One of our readers has solved the problem 
of what to do with a certain class of litera- 
ture which is too helpful to be cast aside even 
though the owner has become familiar with 
its choice thoughts, and she offers this sug- 
gestion, which comes too late for the holi- 
days but is just as good for any season: 

Dear Christian friend, what have you done 
with that choice book of spiritual truths, 
Daily Help for Daily Needs, a friend gave 
you last year? What with that expensive 
calendar with beautiful colored illustrations 
and choice, helpful quotations for every day 
inthe year? You have gained sweet council 
and choice gems of thought from them, but 
now there are others upon your table impa- 
tient to help you through thé year 1896. Iknow 
you would gladly pass them along were it not 
for the date or, maybe, a few marks of use 
upon them. I would, therefore, help you by 
suggesting that you be one of the links of a 
chain which shall carry about these books as 
long as they have power to give gladness. 
Will you not write upon a fly-leaf of each 
book, Received by ——, from ——, Jan. 1, 1895. 
Grateful for the blessing this book has brought 
to me, I ask you, dear friend, to accept it 
from me, and at the beginning of the year 
1897 ask a friend of yours to accept the same, 
each person as it passes along adding her 
name, and seeing that the chain is unbroken 
until the book shall have fulfilled its entire 
mission? 

God does not give all things to all alike. 
Why? Perhaps that we who receive largely 





may finish the work. Surely that the joy 
of sharing it may be ours. Let us then be 
sharers in this work, and we can be the larg 
est sharers by doing it without waste and ir 
a gracious, loving manner. 


Tam blest 
Only in what they share with me, 
In what I share with all the rest. 


H. M. R. 


A TOUCHING TRIBUTE. 

Ata recent installation council the pastor 
elect gave a touching reminiscence as a part 
of his “ narration of religious experience.” 
In speaking of the training of his early home 
he said that his most precious remembrance 
of his childhood was that he always went to 
sleep hearing the voice of his mother praying 
aloud in an adjoining room for her children. 
Is it any wonder that he thanked God for 
such a mother, or that he became a Christian 
and a minister of Christ? Could there be a 
more effective sermon to mothers on the far- 
reaching and blessed influence they uncon- 
sciously exert over their children in the simple 
everyday life of the home? 


A UNIQUE CLUB. 

There is a Wives’ and Mothers’ Scientific 
Club connected with the First Church in 
Spring Valley, Minn., the object of which is 
to study wifehood and motherhood from a 
scientific standpoint. Only married women 
who belong to the church are eligible to 
membership. The pastor’s wife asks those 
who read this department for a list of the 
best periodicals and books suitable for pri- 
vate use in the club, and also inquires what 
medical works would be of use to them. Nat- 
urally there are delicate topics of vital impor- 
tance which it would be unwise to discuss in 
the columns of a family newspaper but con- 
cerning which mothers ought to be intelli- 
gent, and an organization of this character 
might serve a useful purpose in almost any 
community. 

HOW WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WAS 
MADE A HOLIDAY. 


The first recorded celebration of Washing- 
ton’s birthday occurred in Richmond, Va., in 
1782, but it was not until the middle of the 
present century that Feb. 22 was set apart as 
a legai holiday in Massachusetts. In favor 
of the public recognition and observance of 
the day the Mercantile Library Association 
exerted a powerful influence. Mr. C. G. 
Chase, the then chairman of the lecture com- 
mittee, proposed that the association should 
celebrate Feb. 22, 1856, by appropriate exer- 
cises, and to further this plan he had con- 
ceived the idea of applying to the State leg- 
islature to make the daya holiday. Governor 
Gardner was waited upon by a committee 
from the association and was induced by the 
patriotic nature of their request to recom- 
mend that Feb. 22 be made a legal holiday. 

The exercises for the celebration included 
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an eloquent and masterly oration by Edward 
Everett and an ode by’ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, which we print this week. A most 
distinguished audience of more than 3,000 per- 
sons gathered in the evening in Music Hall. 
Among those invited who could not be pres- 
ent was President Franklin Pierce who, how- 
ever wrote an appreciative letter from which 
is taken this brief quotation: “Ifthe people 
of every State and Territory of the confedera- 
tion—fathers and mothers, sons and daugh- 
ters—would assemble annually on the twenty- 
second of February in their respective cities 
and towns and hamlets and listen to the fare- 
well address of the Father of his Country, it 
would, in my judgment, accomplish more in 
the way of awakening a deep sense of consti- 
tutional duty, of settling questions of moral 
obligation in relation thereto, of eradicating 
sectional prejudice, of dissipating errors of 
sentiment and opinion, and of insuring 8e- 
curity and perpetuity to the blessings which 
we enjoy, than any other instrumentality 
which man’s wisdom can devise.”’ 

Mr. Everett’s oration lasted for two hours, 
during which time the orator never once re- 
ferred to his manuscript or allowed the atten- 
tion of his audience to flag. He refused any 
compensation for his services on this occasion, 
but the oration was afterwards repeated by 
him in various other cities and towns, where 
the sale of tickets realized the sum of $75,000 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon. 

ee Se 

To those living in a cold climate, and espe- 
cially for nervous persons, the Canada Lancet 
recommends a bow! of hot broth, like oatmeal! 
gruel or clam soup, before retiring. The 
stomach craves warmth on cold winter nights 
as much as any other part of the body. A 
glass of hot milk serves the purpose very 
well, but a light, well-cooked gruel is better. 
Malted milk, too, is excellent, and requires 
only the addition of boiling water by way of 
preparation. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


E usually print our 
amended copy of 
Trumbull’s famous 


picture of Washington in the 
Corner nearest his birthday, 
but this time we have one of 
Washbington’s trees. It is not 
the historic elm in Cambridge, 
under which Pastor Beach 
made his eloquent address to 
the Christian Endeavor visitors 
last summer, but a tree in New 
Jersey captured by the camera 
of Miss K. of Springtield and 
kindly sent to the Corner. The 
letter which accompanied it 
said: 

The photograph was taken in 
Basking Ridge, N.J., where we 
were Visiting in July. The tree 
on the right is known as the 
‘* Washington Tree,” because the 
Father of his Country, when 
conducting his army through the 
town, stopped and ate dinner beneath it and 
climbed into it to get a view of the surround- 
ing country, probably to see if any enemy 
were in sight. In the same town, about half 
a mile from the tree, stands the house where 
General Lee was captured, as a result of his 
own carelessness and conceit. 

Having once been led into error in refer- 
ring to a ‘Webster Tree’ in New Hamp- 
shire, I did not dare to call this an elm or 
an oak until I had made special inquiry, 
and now I have this letter: 

BASKING RipGe, N.J. 

Mr. Martin: ...Itis anotable black walnut 
tree and very large. The roots and limbs are 
decaying very fast; it will not stand many 
years longer. It is said that Washington 
dined under that tree as he passed through 
Basking Ridge to Morristown. There is also 
a good spring of water very near the tree. 
It 18 more than likely that Washington drank 
water from that spring. We have a very 
large oak tree in our village, the largest in 
New Jersey. Yours very truly, Mrs. C. 

It is not very important to know that 
General Washington drank out of that 
spring or climbed that tree—although when 
I visit the place I shall certainly try to do 
both—but the picture will be helpful if it 
leads us to study that campaign in “the 
Jerseys” in the darkest days of the Revo- 
lution, You remember that Washington 
crossed the icy Delaware on Christmas night, 
1776, and captured Trenton in the midst of 
a furious snowstorm. A few days later, 
when opposed and seemingly certain to be 
overwhelmed by the superior forces of Lord 
Cornwallis, as soon as daylight would allow 
it, his little army stealthily crept away 
in the darkness and reached Princeton, 
fought the famous battle there—Jan. 3, 
1777—and pushed on northward. Corn- 
wallis pursued, supposing him bound for 
Brunswick. Washington was not caught, 
for he executed another ‘ flank movement,”’ 
making a forced march to Morristown, 
which became his winter quarters—you 
may remember the Corner’s visit there two 
or three years ago. That march, according 
to the map, would have led him through 
Basking Ridge—near Morristown—was not 
that the time when he sat under the tree? 

Curiously enough, just at this point, the 
mail brings a letter from a lady Cornerer 
in Morristown: 


There is a magnificent oak tree in Basking 
Ridge, said to be the largest in the State in 
hight and circumference. There is also a 
walnut tree there under which Washington is 
said to have eaten. According to Dr. Tuttle, 
the road taken by the army after the battle of 











Princeton was “through Pluckamin, Basking 
Ridge, etc.’”’ I have heard of ashington 
chopping trees, but never of his climbing 
them before. A venerable editor told this 
story yesterday. His sister owned a farm 
adjoining the premises occupied by Washing- 
ton here, on which were some old cherry 
trees, the trunks of which appear to be well 
hacked. The story is that George got so in 
the habit of using his hatchet when a boy 
that he could never pass a cherry tree with- 
out having a hack atit! The old Lee house 
is still standing—Miss C. must have shown 
you the weather-vane on it when you visited 
the Headquarters here. L. N. M. 


Of course we Cornerers understand the 
editor’s nice little joke, but we proved in 
our Washington’s Birthday number last 
year that the cherry-tree story was simply 
one of the fabrications of Parson Weems’s 
Life of Washington. The mention of the 
‘* Lee house”’ will lead you to read over 
the painful story of Gen. Charles Lee’s am- 
bition and treachery to Washington. 

It is a sudden transition from the great 
Washington to white cats, but here are four 
letters which will just about fill our column. 


WEBSTER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have this about the 
question raised in the last issue [Jan. 16], rel- 
ative to white cats. At my father’s farm 
years ago we had a perfectly white cat which 
was deaf. My brother snapped a pistol near 
her head and she did not wink an ear. I shall 
be interested to learn if it is universally true 

of white cats. Mrs. B. 


Soutu Berwick, ME. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir ; I number among my 
friends and acquaintances two snow-white 
cats, with not one colored hair upon either of 
them. They are large, full-grown cats, one 
of them having reached the venerable (cat) 
age of nine years. They are neither blind, 
deaf nor dumb—in short, enjoy and have al- 
ways enjoyed all their faculties to perfection. 
Woe to the mouse who dares whisk a tail or 

nibble a nibble near them! Mrs, L 


Concorp, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Iam not a Cornerer, but 
would like to be one. I am twelve years 
old. LIinclose a stamp for the certificate. In 
one of the Corner letters the question was 
asked, Are all white cats deaf and blind? 
We have a white Persian cat and it can see 

and hear perfectly well. LAWRENCE D, 


CrncinnatI, O. 
Mr. Martin: I have not written to the Cor- 
ner for quite a long while. My catand dove I 
ao about in my last letter are both gone. 
he dove fell down our cistern and was 
drowned, and the cat went away. I will 
answer the question about the white cats. I 
think they are neither blind nor deaf. (Iam 
quite sure of it.) I have a little black dog 
named Neg. I had a nice Christmas and got 
quite a good many things. One was a C. E. 

pin. Yours most truly, Anne J. 


Mu. Mat’ 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Washington’s Laughing. [tis said that Wash- 
ington almost never laughed. One exception, 
however, was testified to by a man who had 
in the Revolution been a messenger, and who 
brought to him a letter containing the news 
from Dr. Franklin in France that help 
was promised by that country. The General 
laughed heartily, waved his cocked hat, and 
said to the officers around him, ‘‘ Boys! the 
day is ours!’’ An instance of a different char- 
acter was that when present at the baptism of 
a child he was so surprised to hear its name 
given as George Washington Wood that he 
smiled. He surely would have had very 
many occasions for smiling if he had been 
present at all the christenings when his name 
was given to infant patriots! 


Washington’s Anger. The same wonderful 
self-control which was perhaps the strongest 
trait of his character kept him from anger as 
well as from laughter. The historic excep- 
tion to this was at the disastrous battle of 
Monmouth, when he found General Lee re- 
treating without cause. His indignation kin- 
dled into overpowering rage as he met the 
treacherous officer and poured upon him 
words of vehement rebuke. Even then he soon 
spoke to him in calmer mood, but afterwards 
ordered his arrest, the result being his dis- 
missal from the service in disgrace. 


Washington’s Dignity. His hatred of every- 
thing mean had a remarkable illustration in 
his treatment of Aaron Burr, when at the 
Newburgh headquarters the latter stealthily 
approached the back of Washington’s cbair 
and looked over his shoulder as he was writ- 
ing. His footstep was not heard but his 
shadow was seen in a mirror, and the General, 
looking up, confronted the embarrassed eye 
of the other. His only words were, “ Mr. 
Burr!” but they were spokea with such 
dignity that the culprit, overawed, quailed 
before the look and beat a hasty retreat. 


Fox’s Eulogy of Washington. What Charles 
James Fox, the British statesman and orator, 
said of Washington in Parliament is worth re- 
membering. ‘‘ I mean no disrespect to our own 
royal family, but, when compared with Gen- 
eral Washington, the princes and potentates 
of Europe appear meanand contemptible... . 
Without one suspicion of his integrity, with- 
out one stain upon his character, he has made 
himself the first man in the world.” 


First State Admitted into the Union. A para- 
graph is going the rounds of the papers that 
Tennessee, which is about to celebrate its 
centennial as a State, was the first one to be 
added to the original thirteen. It was ad- 
mitted June 1,1796. But Vermont was admit- 
ted March 4, 1791, and Kentucky June 1, 
1792. Did General Washington ever visit 
either of these three States? What State was 
the next to be admitted ? 


What the Children Say in School. One of 
them in the physiology class was asked about 
the esophagus and replied promptly, ‘‘ The 
sagarfus is fourteen feet long and is situated 
in the stomach.” 

In another class these definitions were given: 

A saftix is a word with a prefix annexed. 

Industrious means tryful. 

Remarkable means to make remarks. 

When another class was asked for sentences 
containing the word “toward,” one bright 
member responded: ‘‘J tored my trousers.”’ 
(It is not known to me, as in the other cases, 
in what school this response was given. It 
was repeated to me two days ago in the cars 
by a learned doctor of divinity, who said that 
it was told him many years ago by Dr. Dex- 
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The Sunday School 


LEssON FOR MARCH 1. Luke 9: 18-27. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Cwxsarea Philippi was at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, about an hour’s ride north of Dan. 
In this region are the sources of the Jordan. 
It is a fertile country, with olive orchards, 
splendid oak trees, rich pastures and mead- 
ows. Hither Jesus retired as he became more 
unpopular among the Jews and his ministry 
drew toward its close. The parallel passages 
in Matthew and Luke, as well as the ninth 
chapter of Luke, should be read. 

This region was on the northern confines of 
the kingdom of Israel and here Jesus would 
find a safe retreat where he could pray alone, 
that is,apart from public view. His disciples 
were with him and, since he was at a great 
crisis in his life when his ministry in Galilee 
was about to end, it was fitting that he should 
reveal himself to them in the new light of his 
approaching crucifixion. This passage re- 
cords three great lessons which Jesus taught 
his disciples: that he was the Messiah, that he 
was to fulfill his mission through suffering, 
and that none could be his disciples except 
through self-denial. 

1. The Christ confessed [vs. 18-21]. Every 
one to whom Christ is presented will see rea- 
sons for accepting and for rejecting him. 
Both must be faced. The reasons against ac- 
cepting Jesus as the Christ had lately been 
presented to the disciples with peculiar force. 
His popularity with the people had waned. 
Many of his followers had left him [John 
6: 66]. John the Baptist had been imprisoned 
and killed and Jesus had not interfered to 
save him. The leaders of the nation had 
demanded of him some sign that he was the 
Messiah, and he had apparently failed to meet 
their challenge. The time had come when 
the disciples, in order to remain with Jesus, 
must break strong ties and part with cher- 
ished associations. This is the usual experi- 
ence of those who set out to follow him. 

The reasons for accepting Jesus as the 
Christ had also recently been prayerfully be- 
fore the disciples. His character had im- 
pressed the people as different from every 
other, though akin to their greatest prophets. 
He had displayed the powers which had been 
foretold of the Messiah [Luke 7: 21, 22]. He 
had kindled in his disciples hopes and pur- 
poses to realize nobler lives and had won 
their affections by loving them. These rea- 
sons had already had great weight with them. 
Now, for the first time, Peter speaking for 
them, they confessed him as the Christ, the 
long expected Messiah, the fulfillment of all 
their hopes. This hour, in the neighborhood 
of Cesarea Philippi, was the beginning of the 
Christian Church. It could not yet be mani- 
fested for the conditions of publicly declaring 
it were not yet fulfilled [v.21]. But the con- 
fession would not have been made, even in 
secret and to him alone, had the reasons 
already mentioned for accepting Jesus as the 
Christ been the only motive. To that supreme 
act of life each redeemed soul is lifted by a 
revelation from God made to himself alone. 
‘No man can say, ‘ Jesus is Lord,’ but in the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Two things in this event ought profoundly 
to impress us—the power and attractiveness 
of the One who could lead the disciples, in 
the face of such difficulties, to make this 
confession, and the bravery of the men who, 
still so imperfectly informed, against public 
opinion and their own preconceived judg- 
ment, could take such a position. This same 
confession, made as a revelation through the 
Holy Spirit, is ourJhope, and makes us mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church. 

2. The Christ misunderstood [vs. 21, 22]. 
The reasons why Jesus forbade his disciples 
to announce thatjhejiwas'[the Messiah are 
made plain by the accounts in Matthew and 
Mark. They did not yet understand him 
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well enough to proclaim him. The people 
were looking for a king to conquer the Ro- 
mans by force and ascend the vacant throne 
of David. The disciples were looking for the 
same thing. The revelation which had made 
known to them that Jesus was the Messiah 
had not changed their expectation of the 
Messiah’s mission. But he now proceeded to 
teach them its true character. He told them 
that his path to the throne was through suf- 
fering, rejection by his nation, death on the 
eross by the hands of its rulers and resurrec- 
tion. While he would not allow them to 


speak publicly their ideas of the Messiah, he |, 


spoke his ‘‘ openly,”’ that is, without disguise. 

The disciples not only misapprehended 
Christ’s teaching concerning his own mis- 
sion, but Peter undertook to teach him a 
better way than the one he had chosen 
(Mark 8: 32, 33]. Again he was urged, as he 
had been urged by Satan in the wilderness, 
to avoid the cross and seize an earthly 
throne. This time it was by one whom he 
loved. But his reply was instant and em- 
phatic: ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’”’ The 
conclusion from his words is unmistakable, 
that no man can truly preach Christ who 
does not preach Christ crucified, and that 
those whe profess to do it, rejecting his teach- 
ing that he died to ransom men, savor not 
the things that be of God, but the things that 
be of men. 

3. The Christ followed. The final lesson 
of Jesus in this scene was taught not to the 
disciples only, but to the multitude. His 
way, whether approved by us or not, must be 
our way, if we would go with him. We, 
with our crosses, must go after him with his 
cross. Our cross is the surrender of all self- 
ish aims, that we may secure the ends for 
which he died. If we make those ends our 
aims we shall succeed. There is no other 
success. What if a man should gain the 
whole world by selling himself? To have 
secured the world by paying for it the ability 
to enjoy it would leave us nothing of value. 
What are pictures to men without eyesight? 
What is music to those without hearing? 

Christ is distinguished from other men by 
the greatness and completeness with which 
he serves men, giving himself that he may 
save them when they are lost. But we can be 
saved only by giving ourselves, as he has 
done, for others. To be possessed, as he was, 
with a sense of the infinite possibilities of 
every man, and to give ourselves gladly to 
bring them to realize these possibilities is to 
be saved, to be like him. Simple as this 
truth is no one ever comprehended it except 
through the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit. 
Let the teacher, then, realize that to make 
his scholars know this truth is to save them, 
and that if they do not know it they will lose 
themselves or be cast away. Let him also 
realize that unless the Holy Spirit illumine 
their minds he cannot teach them this truth. 

Jesus had refused the sign which the Phar- 
isees sought from him, but he announced a 
sign which some of the people should witness 
before they died. The kingdom of God was 
to come in judgment by the destruction of 
the holy city. It was also to come in mercy 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, trans- 
forming lives into obedience to his will. 
The scenes at Pentecost, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the greater signs of the power of 
his gospel continuing till now are facts of his- 
tory. They are evidences;to us that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. Do we 
accept him as the fulfillment of what proph- 
ets promised, our Saviour and King? 


oo 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Feb. 23-29. The Old Covenant and the 
New. Ex. 24: 3-8; Luke 22: 15-20;}Heb. 
8: 13. 

What did God promise in the old covenant and 
on what conditions? What didjthe peopletprom- 
ise? How may we enterjinto the new covenant? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
FORTY-NINERS IN AFRICA. 


BY REV. G. H. GUTTERBON. 





On April 7, 1849, the barque Concordia cast 
off her moorings in Charlestown, and passed 
out beyond Boston Light on her voyage to 
Calcutta, via Capetown. She carried a cargo 
of ice. There were eight passengers on 
board, six of them missionaries whose names 
are now well known—Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 
Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Wilder, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Abraham. Among the band bound 
for Africa were graduates of Williams, Am- 
herst and Mount Holyoke, East Windsor and 
Union Seminary—educated preachers and 
teachers. This was long before Livingstone 
had blazed the path of civilization and Chris- 
tianity almost to the sources of the Nile. 
Henry M.Stanley was stilla boy. Nosteamer 
had plowed the Southern waters. It took 
the Concordia sixty days without a stop to 
reach Capetown, and thirty-three days more 
were consumed in reaching Port Natal. Our 
friends suffered the tortures of Tantalus, for 
long before the voyage was accomplished the 
drinking water became almost unbearable. 
Yet the captain would not open the hatches 
for even a pound of ice to cool their tongues. 

This party of scholars were of such a tem- 
per that, had a Zulu Grammar been available, 
they would have spent the long days, doubt- 
less,in the study of that language. But as 
the Zulu had only just been reduced to writ- 
ing no grammars were available. They had 
to content themselves with scientific re- 
searches and sweet counsel together as to 
their unknown future in that strange land to 
which they were going. In these days, when 
foreign missionaries are spoken of sometimes 
as men of limited mental caliber and small 
attainments, it is worth while to remember 
that these six learned to use with facility an 
exceedingly difficult language, one of them 
being noted for his linguistic attainments in 
it. Another was accustomed during his life 
in South Africa to lecture on astronomy be- 
fore intelligent audiences in institutions of 
learning. Another became an author, al- 
though occupied with a great amount of gen- 
eral missionary work. There are Europeans 
residing today in South Africa who have been 
impelled through the intellectual stimulus 
received from one at least of this party to buy 
books and mathematical instruments for the 
prosecution of private study. 

Moreover, these pioneers were able not 
only to write dictionaries and preach the gos- 
pel, but to lay the foundations of future com- 
monwealths. One of them had to build his 
house, working largely with his own hands. 
Some of the lumber came from Norway. To 
get the rafters he had to travel forty miles 
into the Mangrove jungles, in the midst of 
lions, and snakes whose bite meant death 
within a few hours. He hunted in the plains 
for clay, taught the natives how to mix and 
mold it into brick and burn in a kiln which he 
had made himself. One of the party had not 
been trained to such hard manual labor, and 
perhaps it was not altogether congenial to 
him, but with heroic persistency and self-sac- 
rifice he bent himself to this task also. 

These men and women built churches and 
established schools. They obtained a knowl- 
edge of medicine and surgery to some extent 
in order that they might relieve suffering and 
save lives. One of them at least saw that the 
Zulus, coming out of the simplicity of almost 
primeval man into the ever increasing mate- 
rial and intellectual wants of a Christian civ- 
ilization, would need instruction in the arts 
of life in order that they might supply these 
wants, hence he believed in plows and sugar- 
mills as well as in the Ten Commandments 
and the Zulu spelling-book. In many things 
these “‘ Forty-niners’”’ were ahead of their 
time and had a wiser outlook upon the future 
than even the churches which sent them out. 

It is probable that in that same month of 
April many companies of Americans turned 
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westward led on by the wild thirst for gold 
then newly discovered in California. No such 
impulse stirred the hearts of these passengers 
of the Concordia. They were indeed treasure 
seekers, but of a different sort, for they went 
to prospect for human souls. The late Rev. 
Josiah Tyler was the last but one of these 
missionary “ Forty-niners.” It does not take 
many words to tell the story of his life. After 
four decades of missionary service he was 
driven out of the tropics by an incurable mal- 
ady; then followed six years in this land, 
which were by no means spent in idleness, 
for he was interested in the welfare of the col- 

 ored man in the South, anxious to ameliorate 
the condition of the Southern highlanders, 
active and beloved inthechurch in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., always zealous and well-informed 
regarding the progress of missions not only 
in Africa but around the earth. And so he 
filled up his part of more than two centuries 
of work which represent the sum total of the 
years spent by the Concordia Band in South 
Africa. Perhaps their united purpose and 
their achievement can be best illustrated by 
an incident which occurred early in Mr. Ty- 
ler’s life. 

It is related that when Mr. Tyler went to 
choose a site for his missionary home that 
Mr. Lindley, who was in Africa before him, 
accompanied him in order to give the benefit 
of his experience and judgment. Riding for 
hours over the rolling country they came at 
last to the brow of a hill overlooking a beau- 
tiful valley. They both dismounted, filled 
with wonder and joy at the scene before them. 
At length Mr. Lindley said, ‘‘ Let us take pos- 
session of this valley in the name of the Lord 
of Hosts!” So they knelt and prayed for 
guidance and blessing upon their work. It 
was there that Mr. Tyler built his first home, 
and in that beautiful vale he lived and labored 
for more than twenty years. 

When the two men looked into this valley 
there were no schoolhouses, no Christian 
homes, no voice of prayer with the morning 
sun, no hymn of praise at the going down 
thereof. When Josiah Tyler looked upon it 
for the last time there were not only the 
skilled artisan with his saw and chisel, the 

. farmer with his improved methods, but the in- 
telligent Zulu Christian in his home. There 
was no church spire in the landscape as Lind- 
ley and Tyler first saw it.. When the latter 
left Africa for good there was a large Chris- 
tian church, ministered to by a Zulu, edu- 
cated and ordained, planning and giving to 
send the gospel to the sources of the Nile! 


THE EB. C. D. B. TO THE RESCUE. 


BY 8S. F. WILKINS, 





For the first time in the history of the 
American Board the Prudential Committee, 
in order to limit expenses to probable in- 
come, have reduced the salaries of male mis- 
sionaries ten per cent., and they have cut 
down the grants for general work twenty-six 
per cent below those of last year. 

This reduction means retreat from many 
points where Christian work has been com- 
menced, the disbanding of numerous schools 
and sending multitudes of pupils back to 
darkness, the relegating to heathenism of 
hundreds of persons now under instruction 
for church membership. 

By means of the Extra-Cent-a-Day Band 
the Congregationalists of the United States 
can add yearly to their present contributions 
for missions $2,000,000. If equally divided 
between home and foreign work the income 
of the American Board would be doubled 
and the receipts of the societies for home 
work would be enormously increased. In- 
stead of closing mission schools and discharg- 
ing students whose ambition is to become 
gospel messengers, and withdrawing our help 
from men who are longing to learn of Jesus 
Christ, we should with more than twofold 
vigor spread abroad the gospel story, and 
grand advances would be made in every de- 
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partment of home missionary work. Wecan 
so easily save one cent a day on gloves, 
neckties, veils, bonnet trimmings, car fares, 
lunches, table delicacies. 

In this emergency of missions Christ pleads 
with his followers for increased gifts. He 
who was rich with the riches of heaven, yet 
for our sakes became so poor that he had 
not where to lay his head, appeals to us who 
bear his name to give out of our abundance, 
or it may be out of our poverty, not only that 
missionary work shall not languish in the 
earth, but that with enthusiasm and enter- 
prise unknown before the gospel shall be 
proclaimed unto the whole creation. 

The E. C. D. B. movement started about 
six years ago. Numerous bands have been 
formed, a single one having raised already 
$2,087. The plan was strongly recommended 
in the resolutions presented to the recent Na- 
tional Council by Mr. Samuel B. Capen and 
unanimously and enthusiastically adopted, 
and since that indorsement new interest has 
been awakened and a number of new bands 
have been formed. 

Why may there not be an Extra-Cent-a-Day 
Band in every Congregational church in the 
land? The scheme is simple; the burden, 
when a burden at all, is light; the result— 
money enough to send thousands of new mes- 
sengers to publish the gospel story. Here 
is a plain way out of present distresses (and 
I believe there is no other plan equally 
efficient and practicable), and it will lead 
surely to immense achievements for our Mas- 
ter. Let earnest souls in every church se- 
cure at once the formation of Extra-Cent-a- 
Day Bands. Then there will be new meaning 
and new answer to our prayer, 

Fly abroad, thou mighty gospel, 
Win and conquer, never cease! 

Information and E. C. D. B. envelopes can 
be obtained free by all who apply to S. F. 
Wilkins, Newton Center, Mass. 


OHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 


Most of us have been taught that know!l- 
edge of God is confined to those who know 
him through the Bible, and that he has not 
revealed himself through other religions. 
Yet occasionally we have heard of persons 
who have never seen the Bible, but whose ex- 
periences are wonderfully similar to those of 
Christians. May we not find in this fact an 
evidence that God does sometimes make him- 
self known through other than Hebrew or 
Christian channels, and even by means of 
other names than those most dear to us? 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, a member of the 
deputation of the American Board, which re- 
cently returned from Japan, has given in the 
Outlook a remarkable illustration of an ex- 
perience of a follower of Buddha, which is 
almost parallel to that of a follower of Jesus 
Christ. He visited an aged Japanese woman, 
a member of the Shin Shin sect of Buddhists, 
who gave him in substance the following ac- 
count of her religious experience: 





I am oldand I am a woman, and it is not ex- 
pected that a woman will know much of such 
subjects, but I will tell you what thoughts I 
have. Iam weak and sinful and I have no 
hope in myself; my hope is all in Amida 
Buddha. I believe him to be the Supreme 
Being. Because of the wickedness of man, 
and because of human sorrow, Amida Bud- 
dha became incarnate and came to the earth 
to deliver man; and my hope and the world’s 
hope is to be found only in his suffering love. 
He has entered humanity to save it, and he 
alone can save. He constantly watches over 
and helps all who trust in him. Iam notin 
a hurry to die, but Iam ready when my time 
comes, and I trust that through the gracious 
love of Amida Buddha I shall then enter into 
the future life, which I believe to be a state 
of conscious existence, and where I shall be 
free from sorrow. I believe that he hears 
prayer, and that he has guided me thus far, 
and my hope is only in his suffering love. 





The smallest children are nearest to God, 
as the smallest planets are nearest the sun.— 
Richter, 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL, 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to 
any man of mark who is willing to give the 
strength of his declining days to an ac- 
count of his own life, if he only does it in 
his natural manner and with entire free- 
dom of comment and criticism. Such a 
book as the Life and Adventures of George 
Augustus Sala, with its more than 700 pages, 
may impress us at first as overweighted 
with matter, but it was a life so character- 
istic of the age and the characters whose 
names pass in review are 80 many and of so 
high an average of importance that it is 
only in the interest of some special class of 
readers that we could wish for a retrench- 
ment. Sala was the youngest of thirteen 
children, His mother was a native of Dem- 
erara and her mother a Brazilian with a 
trace of Indian blood, while his paternal 
grandfather was an Italian. Thrown upon 
his own resources as a boy, he became art- 
ist, engraver and at last newspaper re- 
porter and correspondent and writer of 
editorial leaders. In the varied experi- 
ences of his life he knew many of the prom- 
inent people of Europe and America, and 
he has pictured them for us as he saw them 
with graphic realism, but without a touch 
of malice. The picture of his mother’s 
struggle to bring up her children in her 
years of widowhood is particularly inter- 
esting. To any of our readers who may be 
tempted te imagine that the gift of a suc- 
cessful literary style ‘‘comes by nature,’’ 
we commend a sentence from this part of 
the book. ‘*To her being well versed in 
the writings of the great theologians of the 
seventh century, I owe the addictiveness 
which I have always had for such writers 
as Baxter, Hooker, Stillingfleet, Jeremy 
Taylor, South and Barrow, whose sermons 
and essays I have been continually copying 
out and striving to imitate for more than 
forty years, and who have helped me over 
a stile in some of the many thousand lead- 
ing articles which I have contributed toa 
single London daily newspaper, and which 
the envious and foolish usually agree to 
say are ‘knocked off.’ Knocked off, for- 
sooth! They have been ground out of my 
brains in the course of a life, more than 
half of which has been devoted to system- 
atic and unwearied study.’”’ Such a book 
as this is by no means a complete pic- 
ture even of the journalistic life in which 
the author played so large a part, but it 
is a free and brilliant side-light upon it. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $3.00.] 

Among books which are essentially auto- 
biographical belongs also Pebbles from the 
Path of a Pilgrim by Harriet B. Hastings. 
Mrs. Hastings is the wife of the well-known 
editor of The Christian, and has been helper 
and sharer in his work. The story of a 
childhood under hard conditions in Ver- 
mont, and of a Christian life spent in serv- 
ice is full of interest and suggestion. A 
large part of the book is taken up with 
descriptions of mission work in the South 
in the years following the war. There isa 
portrait of the author besides a number of 
other illustrations. The book would be 
much increased in value in this busy age by 
the addition of a topical index. [H. L. 
Hastings. $1.50.] 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

Missions and Mission Philanthropy, by 

John Goldie, is a contribution to the study 
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of a great topic, but a contribution which 
falls so far short of what might have been 
possible if the author could have added 
to the personal experience and first-hand 
observation of the book a better knowl- 
edge of the work of others and a less 
difficult style that we find it disappointing. 
The author gave himself to study of the 
poor and to helping them. He found in 
the experience, he tells us, after much self- 
denial, that he did not love the poor, he 
only disliked their ways and wished to get 
them out of their misery into less disagree- 
able ones. We think that he is too hard 
upon himself as we are sure that he is in- 
discriminate in his condemnation of the 
ordinary methods of religious and philan- 
thropic activity. He seems to contradict 
himself by saying on the one hand that the 
poor are content in their life as it is, and on 
the other that their misery makes them 
hate the rich. And we think he has made 
too little of the fact that an awakened am- 
bition is the lever with which all successful 
effort works. With his contention that 
much second-hand charity is worse than 
wasted, and that we must give ourselves if 
we wish to accomplish any lasting good, we 
are in full sympathy. Those who have 
seen mruch of what the author calls “ senti- 
mental philanthropy ’’ will echo his words 
when he writes, ‘‘ It is strange how ready 
the philanthropist is to experiment upon 
the poor.” Consideration is the first word 
in all social meetings, from the highest to 
the lowest, and with the lowliest most of all. 
The book is a strange compound of acute 
observation and partial knowledge, but 
those who wish to get the look of the world 
from the point of view of the slums will do 
well to read it. [Macmillan & Co. $1.50.] 

In The Brotherhood of Mankind, by Rev. 
John Howard Crawford, we have ‘a study 
toward a Christian philosophy of his- 
tory.’? The object of the book is ‘to 
show that the end towards which mankind 
are progressing is a united brotherhood.”’ 
The method chosen by the author is that of 
historical study of progress of the sense of 
unity from the old ages, when the state was 
the unit of society, down to our own time, 
when the battle is on between collectivism 
(or altruism, as he prefers to call the recog- 
nition of the claims of brotherhood) and in- 
dividualism. Most of the book is devoted to 
defining and tracing the influence of Christ 
and the church, but there is an interesting 
chapter given to the service of art and lit- 
erature. ‘‘The great school of altruism is 
the family life,’’ Mr. Crawford tells us, but 
only in the marriages of one husband to 
one wife, and in line with what he says 
about this matter is found, we think, the 
correction for what seems to us rather a 
one-sided presentation of the matter. ‘ It 
looks like a paradox to say that man, by 
isolating himself in his own family, devel- 
ops more love to others, but it is certainly 
true.”’ Asin true marriage there is a devel- 
opment of individualism tending toward 
fellowship because it makes the man him- 
self more complete and more responsible, 
so in history the full development of indi- 
vidualism must precede the attainment of 
the final brotherhood. The more a man is, 
the more he will have to give. Individual- 
ism with right motives is the condition pre- 
cedent of any altruism which will have vi- 
rility enough to save the race from a return 
to moral chaos. The faith of the book in 
altruism as the promise of God’s purpose 
for the future will not mislead its readers, 
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we hope, into thinking that this life of ours 
on earth can ever be anything but a strenu- 
ous life, in which self-development shall be 
essential to progress and usefulness as well 
as efficient kindness. [Imported by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.00.] 

Miss Frances E, Willard has prepared an 
illustrated handbook for the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union under the title of 
Do Everything. It begins with an historical 
sketch of the movement, and is full of prac- 
tical suggestions as to the best and most 
effective handling of the local organization, 
including model constitution and programs, 
The book will be useful wherever this form 
of organization is used by the women in 
their Christian work. [The Woman’s Tem- 
perance Publishing Association: Chicago. ] 


RELIGIOUS, 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York 
we have three numbers of a series called 
Little Books on Religion, edited by W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, and printed on good paper in 
narrow book form which, if somewhat un- 
usual, makes them just right for the pocket 
and-gives a pleasant page to the eye. First 
of these is The Seven Words from the Cross, 
by the editor, followed by R. W. Dale’s 
Christ and the Future Life, and The Upper 
Room, by John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 
Similar in reverent study and sympathetic 
interpretation of the life and words of 
Christ, they are marked by the individual 
qualities which have made the authors so 
well known. All three keep very close te 
the heart of Christianity and bring the 
reader very near to Christ. Ian Maclaren’s 
book especially is marked by all the power 
of imaginative sympathy and insight which 
in Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 80 endeared 
him to the hearts of his readers. We com- 
mend it to our readers as a preparation for 
the communion season, [Each 50 cents.] 

Blossoms of Thought is a little book of 
reverent and often suggestive original par- 
agraphs by Caroline E, Russell, all of them 
bearing upon the spiritual life. We like 
the prose better than the verse. [Arena 
Publishing Co.: Boston. 75 cents; paper, 
25 cents. ] 

In Salvation Papers we have a treatise on 
‘* personal salvation as an experience” in 
the form of collected evangelistic addresses 
by the late Rev. S. A. Keen, prefaced by a 
memorial address and including a portrait 
of the author. There is a force and direct- 
ness about these discourses which must, if 
the manner expressed the matter, have 
made them effective as spoken addresses. 
[M. W. Knapp: Cincinnati. 35 cents.] 


STORIES, 


Wandering Heath is a book of short sto- 
ries, studies and sketches by Q., which, as 
our readers know, is the pseudonym of 
Arthur T. Quiller-Couch. The scene of 
many of the stories is in the writer’s own 
Cornwall, with its Celtic humor and feel- 
ing for the mystic side of the world, but 
the longest sketch in the book carries us to 
the eastern slope of our own Rocky Moun- 
tains, Even there, however, inthe strangely 
humorous and pathetic situation, it is a 
touch of the otherworldliness of the Corn- 
wall fisher folk which hedges about their 
descendant, the Bishop of Eucalyptus, in 
his strange surroundings. The book is a 
fascinating one and wholly free from the 
smirch of ‘‘sex insanity’? which spoils so 
many recent short stories, [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1,25.] 

Readers of Jane Barlow’s Irish Idylls 
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will be glad to have a second series under 
the title of Strangers at Lisconnel. With 
the background of crag and peak and the 
stretch of black bog surrounding the vil- 
lage, the simple-minded and keen-witted 
Irish peasantry are pictured with episodes 
which stand out before us with the dis- 
tinctness of an etching. A bit of real na- 
ture showing the warm human heart be- 
neath the misery and perverted conscience 
of the lowest lives is that of the brother 
and sister in Mrs. Kilfoyle’s cloak, and it is 
all the better for the simplicity with which 
itis told. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.] 

The Paying Guest, by George Gissing, is 
an amusing little story of the experiences 
of an English family who wished to in- 
crease their income without sacrificing 
their social position, and of the complica- 
tions which followed their reception of a 
‘paying guest’’ into the household. The 
few characters of the book are sharply 
drawn and the reader’s sympathy is called 
upon in turn for all parties to the bargain. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75.] 

And the Sword Fell is a story cast in the 
form of a diary by Carrie Goldsmith Childs. 
The form militates against its power, and 
the stage is too crowded for the best pres- 
entation of the types of character. It is 
evidently a first attempt at story writing 
and there is no complete mastery of the 
dramatic requirements, but the spirit of 
the book is good. [Mayflower Publishing 
Co.: Floral Park, N. Y. 75 cents. ] 

From R, F. Fenno & Co. of New York we 
have The Professor's Experiment, a charac- 
teristic love story by Mrs. Hungerford. 
[$1.25.] 

In the Ivory series we have a reprint of a 
part of the Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights 
under the title of The Suicide Club. It is 
beautifully printed in convenient form for 
the pocket and is bound in tasteful covers 
of white and green cloth. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents. ] 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

In Volume XII. of the Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers we have 
The Letters and Sermons of Leo the Great, 
translated with introduction, notes and in- 
dices by Rev. Charles Lett Feltoe, and The 
Book of Pastoral Rule and Selected Epis- 
tles of Gregory the Great by Rev. James 
Barmby. In the extension of this series of 
translations of original materials for church 
history, with their careful editing and full 
apparatus for study, we take great satisfac- 
tion. [Christian Literature Co. $4.00.] 

A Memorial and Historical Discourse de- 
livered at the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church, North Andover, by the pastor, Rev. 
Henry E. Barnes, D. D., comes to us in a 
handsome cloth-bound volume with por- 
trait of the author and other illustrations. 
It will be of interest to a wide circle and 
contains material of value to the student of 
American church history. 

The Evolution of Horticulture in New 
England, by Daniel Denison Slade, is a work 
of leisure and research and opens in the 
good old fashion with a sketch of the his- 
tory of gardening from the beginning of the 
world. It is a careful and well-written de- 
velopment of the subject with an evident 
love for the literary side of it and for the 
wild garden in the midst of which man 
makes his experiments. The book is well 
printed on good paper and shows the re- 
sults of care and good taste throughout. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.] 

From Horace G. Wadlin, the chief of the 
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Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of La- 
bor, we have the Twenty-fifth Annual Re- 
port of the bureau (for 1894), which con- 
tains much material which will be of use to 
students in its department, and from the 
same hand we have received also the An- 
nual Statistics of Manufactures. 

Way & Williams of Chicago send us ad- 
vance sheets of a republication of the some- 
time famous Battle of Dorking, or the Ger- 
man Conquest of England, with a preface 
suggesting that it may be of use by way of 
warning to defenseless America. We doubt 
whether the book is strong enough to pro- 
duce this result at second hand even if any 
enforcement of the Jingo spirit were de- 
sirable. 


NOTES. 

—— A public-spirited Frenchman, Calman 
Levy, has presented the library of the late 
Ernest Renan to the French nation. 

— Pres. W. A. P. Martin, formerly of the 
Chinese Government College at Peking, is 
about to publish an account of recent Chi- 
nese history under the title of A Cycle of 
Cathay- 

—— Mrs. Kipling’s special literary service 
to her husband is said to be that of barring 
the doors of his workshop, so that he is 
‘the most unapproachable literary man in 
the world.” 

— The London correspondent of Book 
News calls attention to the fact that in De- 
cember Trilby headed the list of sales in 
London, with Kipling’s Second Jungle Book 
a good second. 

— A clay tablet discovered in Babylonia 
in 1894, says Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht in the 
Sunday School Times, contains what is un- 
doubtedly a Babylonian love letter of the 
time of Abraham. 

—— Mrs. Burnett, it is said, shows her ver- 
satility by the new stage and method of her 
forthcoming story, which is to be a historical 
novel of the time of Queen Anne. Critics 
who are never happy without hooking a com- 
parison will need to recall their Esmond. 

—— The Consolidated Library of New York 
has declined the offer made to them by Hu- 
bert Howe Bancroft of his great historical 
library of 60,000 volumes for $300,000. The 
library was collected in connection with the 
writing of Mr. Bancroft’s histories of the Pa- 
cific States. 

—— Editorial changes in the serial form of 
recent novels are explained by the fact that 
the pressure to buy stories from the most 
popular authors is so great that publishers 
have been forced to bid for them unread, and 
in some cases, unfortunately, to expurgate 
them before offering them to the readers of 
their magazines. 

—— Ht will be necessary for the daily news- 
papers to use more care in making up their 
illustrations. In a recent number of a Chi- 
cago paper, says the Boston Transcript, a 
picture of the late Cardinal Manning was 
labeled, ‘‘ Frau Kriiger, wife of Oom Paul,’’ 
and accompanied with an entertaining sketch 
of that excellent lady; while in another 
place was a picture of Mrs. Kriiger, looking 
grand and intensely, Dutchy, which bore the 
legend, “‘ Cardinal Manning.” 

—— Dr. Dunning’s Bible Studies in a Hin- 
dustani version has been in use for more than 
two years as a text-book of theology in the 
Bareilly Theological Seminary of the Amer- 
ican Methodist mission in the North West 
Province, India. Published first in the ver- 
nacular newspaper of the mission, it was 
found so well adapted to the needs of the 
students that it has been issued in book form 
at the Lucknow publishing house of the mis- 
sion. 

—— The Canadian copyright question still 
continues to make trouble. A protest of 
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French authors, publishers, booksellers, music 
dealers, artists, photographers and engravers 
has beer sent to the French foreign office and 
by them forwarded to every government 
which accepted the Berne convention. The 
difficulty is with the manufacturing clause, 
which requires a copyrighted publication to 
be manufactured in Canada. The effect of 
the protest will brobably be to exclude Can- 
ada from the circle of the Berne convention. 
The proposed law hurts the French publish- 
ers, because there is a large market for 
their copyrighted material in French-speak- 
ing Canada. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Ginn & Co. Boston 

INDUCTIVE Logic, By William G. ‘Ballantine, pp. 

174. 90 cents. 
TRIGONOMETRY. B Frederick Auderegg and Ed- 

ward Drake Roe, Jr. pp.1 

Houghton, bine om Boston. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. pp. 389. 60 


cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
LE PREMIER LIVRE DE FRANCAIS. By Louise 8. 
Hotchkiss. pp. 63. 40 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING AND READING, By E.N. Kirby. 
pp. 211. $1.00. 
THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY Law. 
Harriette R. Shattuck. pp. 285. 75 cents. 
Wilbur B. Ketchum. New York. 
DICTIONARY OF BURNING WORDS BY BRILLIANT 
WRITERS. pp. 681. $2.00. 
WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE CHILDREN? By Rev. 
George V. Reichel, Ph.D. pp. 304. $1.50. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
a SocioLoey. By Eurico Ferri. pp. 284. 


ey OF CHILDHOOD. By James Sully, LL.D. 
PR 2. 
OLD A ge ‘AND NEw Facts. By W. W. Kinsley. 
pp. 345 
THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By G. F. 
Chambers. pp. 188. 40 cents. 
Merriam Co. New York. 
FOR PLAIN WOMEN ONLY. By George Fleming. 
pp. 7 $1.25. 
. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
PMR oh dt A REPLY TO MAX NORDAU. In- 
troduction by N. M. Murray. pp. 311. $1.75. 
RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES. By Vernon 
Lee. pp. 260. $1.25. 
Macmilian & Co. New York. 
A TALE OF Two CITIES AND THE MYSTERY OF 
= gd Droop. By Charles Dickens. pp. 565. 


$1.00. 

LIFE, LETTERS AND WORKS OF LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
2vols. By Jules Marcou. pp. 318, 302. $4.00. 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE: Ecclesiasticus. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by R. G 
Moulton, Ph.D. pp. 207. 50 cents. 

Benziger Brothers. New York. 
FABIOLA. By Cardinal Wiseman. pp. 324. $1.25. 
John B, Alden. New York. 

THE AGNOSTIC GOSPEL. By Henry W. Parker. 

pp. 216. 75 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
PITMAN SYSTEM OF PHONOGRAPHY. By Norman 
P. Heffley. pp.128. $1.25. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. New York. 
A LITTLE WIZARD. By Stanley J. Weyman. pp. 
190. 50 cents. 
Pearl Publishing Co, Philadelphia. 
LIFE AND WORK IN INDIA. By Robert Stewart, 
D.D. pp. 413. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
a aaa AVENGER. By Mrs. Conney. pp. 369. 
0. 


Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 

THE PRIMARY FACTORS OF ORGANIO EVOLUTION. 
By E. D. Cope, Ph. D. pp. 547. $2.00. 

GOETHE AND SCHILLER’S XENIONS. Selected and 
translated by Paul Carus. pp. 162. $1.00. 
National Educational Association. St. Paul. 

JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES. SES- 
Herd OF THE YEAR 1895, held at Denver, Col. pp. 
1 a 

: PAPER COVERS. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE NOVEL—WBAT IT Is. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. pp. 108. 25 cents. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. By F. Marion 
Crawford. pp.385. 50 cents. 

C.H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 

AMERICA LIBERATA. By Robert H. Vickers. pp. 
75. 50 cents. 

THE BEAUTY OF KINDNESS. By James V. Blake. 
pp. 16. 10 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN 
AvuTHORS. Bryant. By Caroline H. Kirkland. 
5 cents. 

Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HIsTORY OF HAwall. By H. F. 
Chambers. pp. 40. 25 cents. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University Publications. 

OFFICIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE Sioux INDIANS. By Lucy E. 
Textor. pp. 162. 

Government Printing Office. Washiugton. 

BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. No. 2. 
Edited by Carroll D. Wright. 

MAGAZINES. 

February. THE BOsSTONIAN.—MIS8S BLUE STOCK- 

tae SCHOOL REVIEW.—GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 

ING —Goon WoORDS.— SUNDAY MAGAZINE.— THE 
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ZINE.—THE LITERARY NEWS.—THE BIBLICAL 

WerLpD.—Topay. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 1-7. What Is Involved in Loy- 
alty to Christ? Luke 10: 25-37. 

A great many things are bound up in our 
relation to Christ, but the specific duty 
brought out in this passage is service to the 
unfortunate. Jesus, to be sure, would not 
have us ignore the civilities, courtesies and 
obligations that belong to ordinary human 
intercourse, but he is not talking here about 
ministering to members of our own families, 
or of “our set,” the doing of good to agree- 
able persons and those “ from whom we may 
receive again” in kind, but he has in mind 
those who are down, the lower half, the sub- 
merged tenth, the lapsed masses, as we say in 
modern parlance. 

It was with the lowly and the lost that 
Jesus especially identified himself. While 
he had pleasant relations with many in the 
upper ranks of society, he seems to have 
been particularly anxious to reach and bless 
those who had been left behind in the race of 
life, the human wreckage which in thcse days 
as in these is tossed on the bank as the stream 
of humanity moves forward. Was there any- 
body about him lost, anyone out on the cold, 
bleak mountain or down in the mire, he was 
the special object of Jesus’ compassion and 
Jesus’ search. So the disciple of the Lord 
falls short of his pattern when he fails to care 
for the forlorn children of men. 

To select such a person or a group of such 
persons as the object of special ministrations 
is a practical way of extending the kingdom 
of God. Theories and conventions are all 
right and schemes of social amelioration 
need, of course, to be framed, but the wisest 
students admit that if one well-to-do family 
would select some poor family and care for it 
with Christian wisdom and tact, or if one 
highly-favored individual would pick out a 
lonely and dispirited soul and establish with 
it true comradeship, and if this practice 
should become general society would be re- 
constructed speedily and thoroughly. 

An interest in the weak and struggling re- 
acts beaeficially on the one cherishing it. It 
enlarges the outlook and sympathies. Work- 
ers in socia] settlements say that they be- 
come intensely interested in the life of the 
poor about them. It presents phases in one 
sense more romantic and thrilling than are 
reflected from the pages of nuvels. But the 
largest value of such an interest is that it 
keeps religion from becoming selfish, and 
Jesus evidently felt that religious people in 
particular, those who keep up the institutions 
of their faith, who are known publicly as its 
representatives, are in danger of forgetting 
the wounded and despoiled aboutthem. This 
parable smites the idea that religion consists 
in conformity to conventionalities or in the 
profession of righteousness. A religion oc- 
cupied principally in the endeavor to get 
one’s self to heaven was not Jesus’ religion. 
Unless it have place in it for constant and 
specific practical ministrations to the unfor- 
tunate, it is “sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

Parallel verses: Matt. 5:19; 6:15; 7: 26, 27; 
25; 31-40; Luke 11: 39; John 21: 15; Acts 
4: 34, 





At what cost of life our tables are furnished 
with food may be imagined by thinking on 
the fact that during the last twenty-two 
years 2,193 men, sailing from the port of 
Gloucester, have been lost at sea. This isthe 
chief port on our coast for fitting out fishing 
vessels. The number lost last year was 131, 
the largest for twelve years. Annually on 
the average 100 men lose their lives in this 
hazardous business. A society organized 
eight years ago distributes such money as it 
receives to the widows and orphans, who 
are often left destitute, but the total amount 
is only a little more than $1,000 a year. 
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Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 24, 
10 A.M. Address by Rev. J. L. Barton, D. D., chairman 
of the deputation to Japan, on Personal Experiences 
and Observations of the Country. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at lla. M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Rev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Satur- 
day,3 P.M. 

TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE, Tuskegee, Ala., 
March 5, 6. 

INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, Central 
District, ninth annual meeting, Hartford Seminary, 
Hartford, Ct., Feb. 27-March 1. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISss10NS, Congregational House, No _ 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pubiishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomMANn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

ss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Bostcn office, 21 Con- 

gational Mouse; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 

be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
—Church and Enstenage nn, Rev. L. H, Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOrETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
in the West and 


sionary colleges, twenty academies 
and New 


South, ten free Christian schools in Utah 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only fur missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field repens 9H E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Boston. Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D.D 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites wenerous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. tang Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes. Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form a es I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
= States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Biblestudy,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
— Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a ngregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Cossenesaas Secretury, Room 22, Con- 

regational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—. to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
oses of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The annual meeting brings into the fore- 
ground all the various departments of church 
work more conspicuously than any other oc- 
casion of the year, and it givesa good oppor- 
tunity to compare them with each other and 
with the standards which the leader of each 
should set for his special effort. It is sad in 
some instances to see how idle the Sun- 
day school or C. E. Society has been for 
a year, simply for lack of energetic leader- 
ship. The conspicuous absence of the pastor 
from these departments in some cases is a po- 
tent influence. The pastor’s interest should 
be felt, not assumed only. 

It is difficult, in fact quite impossible, for 
some churches to minister to the whole man 
in providing for his mental and pbysical 
needs in addition to the spiritual. But a 
plan arranged by a New Hampshire cluster 
of churches points to a possibility for the in- 
tellectual improvement of the country com- 
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munity which would doubtless be most bene- 
ficial to many rural neighborhoods. 

A Cleveland church needsjto spend no 
time in proving the benefits of the institu- 
tional methods properly conducted. There is 
in its case but one side to the argument, 

A new idea in sociables is suggested by a 
church which recently delegated the men to 
do the cooking. New dishes ‘‘ never heard of 
before’ were promised. 

With the report from the South this week 
begins the series of spring meetings of the 
State bodies. 


THE NEW YEAR IN CANADA, 

The new year in Canada has been laden 
with events of more than passing interest. 
The political tension of the last few weeks 
has been without parallel in the history of 
the Dominion, War talk, not of sword and 
rifle, but of vote and ballot, has been heard 
on every side. Cartoons have been in circu- 
lation, representing in figurative terms the 
members of the Dominion cabinet with dag- 
gers and clubs engaged in bitter conflicts. 
Such things are peculiar to any land, but re- 
cent weeks have produced special reasons for 
their appearance in Canada. 

In the midst of all this internal commotion 
and excitement Canada bas not been indif- 
ferent to the dispute that has arisen between 
the United States and England. Questions 
that concern the motherland are of vital in- 
terest in Canada, since here loyalty is both 
deep and strong. Independence has its advo- 
cates, but among these it is not felt that the 
time has come for severance from the British 
crown. It is also true that annexation has 
had its champions, but these are few and are 
seldom heard. The Liberals of the Dominion 
have sometimes been charged as annexation- 
ists because of their desire for closer trade 
relationship with the United States, but a 
more unfounded charge was never uttered 
and may be relegated to the campaign slan- 
ders, alas, too prevalent in every land. Con- 
servatives and Liberals alike are united in 
their loyalty to Evogland. The great mass 
of Canadian people, with all their thorough- 
going democracy, may be considered a unit 
in their allegiance to the British crown. 

Though these facts are apparent at every 
turn, yet nowhere can there be found a feel- 
ing of unkindness or hostility toward the 
United States. On the other hand, the truest 
good will is freely cherished, which, it is be- 
lieved, is fully reciprocated. Evidences of 
this are continually passing between the two 
lands. American newspapers, magazines and 
journals are scattered broadcast throughout 
the Dominion, and in these articles are con- 
stantly appearing from the pens of Canadian 
contributors. More marked than anything 
else is the constant interchange of men and 
women of all eccupations and professions of 
life. Some of the finest buildings in Canada 
are from the designs of American architects. 
In pulpits all over Canada are pastors called 
from across the line. Anniversaries and spe- 
cial occasions constantiy witness invitations 
extended to men of eminence in the United 
States, whose visits are always hailed with 
pleasure and profit. On the other hand, al) 
over the republic are pulpits occupied by 
pastors called from Canada in early life or in 
later years of service. Among these may be 
named Rainsford, MacArthur and Marling of 
New York, Du Moulin, Silcox and Beaton of 
Chicago, Brand of Oberlin, George of St. 
Louis, F. E, Clark of Boston, and scores cf 
others who have reached positions of promi- 
nence inthe land of their adoption. McGill 
University alone, it is estimated, has given 
to the different professions of the United 
States 500 of her graduates. From mechani- 
cal and agricultural pursuits there have 
crossed the line tens of thousands of Canada’s 
men and women who are now citizen’s be- 
neath the stars and stripes. No tariff walis 
can prevent this unbroken interchange be- 
tween two lands so essentially one. On both 
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sides of the line are members of thousands of 
families, separated by reasons of necessity or 
preference, yet one in ties of kinship and 
blood though citizens of different lands. 

In view of these relationships the reality of 
war between the United States and England 
strikes the Canadian mind as impossible. It 
is true that from some irresponsible sources 
belligerent utterances have been heard, but 
it may be said that the people of Canada 
would greatly deprecate war between the 
two nations. Indeed, the possibility of such 
a deplorable occurrence has never been seri- 
ously entertained. *° 

The first month of the year is always filled 
with the annual meetings of the churches, 
and a study of the statements just announced 
reveals many evidences of growth and pros- 
perity. Gratifying accessions are seen in dif- 
ferent quarters and most of these are from 
the regular and ordinary work of the year. 
An annual revival does not find a place on 
the formulated program of the church, unless 
the word be understood in its continuous and 
not periodic sense. It is true many gladden- 
ing times of special meetings have been held, 
but the churches do not arrange a revival for 
particular occasions. 

In Toronto the reports bring more than 
usual encouragement. Bond Street Church 
shows a membership cf 556, and a revenue 
from all sources of $7,000. Of this amount 
$400 were applied to the reduction of the 
floating debt. Northern has added forty-four 
names to the roll, but faced a financial deficit 
which is already partly met. Broadview 
Avenue, one of the youngest churches of the 
city, reports twenty-nine additions, a sub- 
stantial increase, and the best year of its his- 
tory. The long-continued vacancy of Zion is 
unfortunately brought forward. Olivet, too, 
has handed down a like legacy, but the new 
year brought to the church Rev. Wilberforce 
Lee, missionary of the American Board, who 
has received a call which he will doubtless 
accept. Western has enjoyed a fair share of 
prosperity, while Parkdale, Dovercourt, Con- 
cord Avenue and Hope have been battling 
with heavy financial burdens, ard may pos- 
sibly unite in some plan which will bring 
about a more economical expenditure of men 
and money. 

Montreal has had on the whole a prosper- 
ous year. Emmanuel changed pastors, giv- 
ing Mr. Silcox to the United States and re- 
ceiving in return Dr. Evans, under whom the 
work has moved forward with continued suc- 
cess. The reports of Calvary had as usuala 
decidedly missionary flavor. With Rev. E.M. 
Hill as pastor no other seasoning could be 
expected. The total receipts were $3,700, of 
which $1,200 were used for benevolence. 
Building was the watchword of Zion, and now 
the members rejoicein the occupation of their 
new commodious and comfortable home, and 
in their increased facilities for extended serv- 
ice under their faithful leader and teacher, 
Rev. Professor Warriner. Point St. Charles 
church had a somewhat broken year through 
the absence in England for an extended 
period of the pastor, Rev. Thomas Hall. Mr. 
Kelley, a student, however, proved a good 
supply, and Mr. Hall has again been at his post 
for several months with his accustomed energy 
and zeal. By no means the least interesting of 
Montreal statements is the starting of the new 
work at Westmount, where a Sunday school 
has been organized and an evening service 
commenced. Toward the new building Cal- 
vary church has voted $10,000, and already the 
new enterprise has met with the encourage- 
ment which its promoters desire. 

From other cities come pleasing reports of 
the work of the year. First Church, London, 
borrowed $1,500 to pay off the accumulated 
liabilities of some years, and entered upon 
1896 with a guarantee more than sufficient to 
meet the interest on the mortgage and the 
above loan. Southern Church of the same 
city showed an active year, and an earnest- 
ness in the building project which is now be- 
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fore the people. Woodstock is happy in th 
removal of her floating debt, and looks for- 
ward to the reduction of the mortgage and to 
an increase of the pastor’s salary. Stratford 
members very naturally turned their thoughts 
to England, from where the return of the 
pastor is soon expected. A four months’ va- 
cancy was brought forward at Brantford, but 
it is expected that the pastorate will soon be 
filled. The First Church, Ottawa, listened to 
encouraging reports, and had the joy of the 
new year increased by the installation of 
Rev. William McIntosh, who feels justified in 
remaining in consequence of the gratifying 
record of the past twelve months A second 
church, too, has just been organized at the 
Dominion capital. St. Catherine’s reported 
twenty new members, an increase in the 
weekly offering, yet a deficit of $63. The 
statements from other cities are not yet an- 
nounced, but no doubt those already given 
may be taken as indicative of like work by 
the churches in other centers of population. 
J. Ps Gs 


LOUISIANA CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The place of meeting was St. Paul’s Churcb, 
New Iberia, Feb. 7-9, and it was the twenty- 
seventh anniversary. Congregationalism in 
Louisiana is coeval with the founding of 
Straight University, from which mcst of its 
pastors have come and all of its strong sup- 
porters. The present number of churches is 
sixteen, two of which are white, the members 
being mainly Northern immigrants. The 
membership is a little less than 1,200; the 
Sunday school attendance 1,275. 

But figures by no means measure the influ- 
ence of Congregationalism in the State. The 
churches as a whole have insisted upon moral- 
ity as a condition of membership and upon 
intelligence as a qualification for the minis- 
try. The effect of their example bas been to 
raise the standard of church membership and 
the ministry in the communities neighbor to 
them. 

The first afternoon was occupied with re- 
ports from the churches, which were on the 
whole encouraging, though there was a minor 
tone running through most of them owing to 
the hard times. The condition spiritually 
was probably never better. Perhaps the most 
gratifying fact of all was the evident growth 
of the pastors, spiritually and mentally, their 
more perfect consecration and larger compre- 
hension of their duties. In the evening the 
annual sermon was preached by Rev. J. W. 
Whittaker, followed by the Lord’s Supper. 

Saturday was given largely to the Sunday 
School Association and the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union. Of the latter Mrs. C. M. 
Crawford was elected president. The report 
that $120 had been contributed by the differ- 
ent auxiliaries during the year was a fact of 
no little interest to those who have watched 
the union from its feeble beginning a few 
years ago. 

A Christian Endeavor rally has come to be 
a regular part of these annual meetings, and 
the session Saturday night, led by Mr. E. H. 
Phillips, president of the local union in New 
Orleans, was in interest and enthusiasm all 
that could be desired. 

Sunday was also a full day, partly devoted 
to subjects pertaining to the Surday schools. 
Papers were read on How Much Can a Man 
Know of God Without Revelation, The Chris- 
tian Home and The Pastor Among His Peo- 
ple. The subjects were treated with marked 
ability. 

The discussion of intemperance brought 
out the fact that the pastors are giving ear- 
nest attention to this matter, and that there 
has been substantial improvement in the con- 
duct of church members in the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. So much interest was awak- 
ened by Mrs. Crawford's paper on The Chris- 
tian Home that it was repeated. 

An address was given by Professor Hender- 
son of Straight University, the moderator of 
the association. The subject was the Duty 
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of the Hour. He gave a brief sketch of the 

history of the South since the war and urged 

the duty of acquiring property and education. 
G@. W. #. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

Last Monday evening Secretary Paddock of Idaho 
addressed the students on the subject of home mis- 
sions.——-On Tuesday evening the Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society held a reception in the interest of the 
Sunday school of the seminary church. The stu- 
dents were invited and also the Senior Classes of 
Phillips and Abbot Academi Prof Churchill 
gave a program of delightful readings. A week 
ago Wednesday Dr. Lyman Abbott addressed the 
Society of Inquiry on The Secret of Pulpit Power. 
A large audience was in attendance and after the 
lecture the students remained with Dr. Abbott an 
hour listening te his answers to random questions 
in homiletics and pastoral theology. 


Hartford. 


The rhetoricals last week Wednesday consisted 
of a sermon by Mr. Goodenough and an exegesis by 
Mr. William Hazen.——On the same evening Prof. 
J. L. Greene gave a lecture before the Hartford 
Sociological Club on the Financial Problems of the 
Nation. The students were invited.—During Pro- 
fessor Macdonald’s absence of a week the junior 
work in Hebrew will be conducted by Mr. Bishop 
of the Middle Class.——The program for the dis- 
trict convention of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance, Feb. 27-Mar. 1, has just been published. 
The list of speakers is strong. Seventy-five men 
have already notified the committee of their inten- 
tion to be present and some of the large seminaries 
are yet to be heard from. 


Yale. 


The fifth in the course of illustrated lectures on 
Worship Music, by Prof. J. C. Griggs, was given 
last Friday evening on The English Anthem. The 

ical develo; tof England as compared with 
that of America and the boy choir were discussed. 
Illustrations by the surpliced choir of Trinity 
Church, New Haven, were given.—The Leonard 
Bacon Club has elected for the ensuing term as 
president E. C. Wheeler, and as secretary W. C. 
Ferris. At the public debate last week the ques- 
tion of the justifiability of war was discussed by 
Messrs. Lyncb, Thomas, Coolidge and Eppens. At 
the next public meeting Dr. Munger will deliver an 
address on Frederick Robertson.——Mr. Frederick 
Lynch of the Middle Class is called to the assistant 
pastorate of United Church, New Haven.—tThe 
Junior Class has just commenced work with Pro- 
fessor Brastow in practical theology and homi- 
letics. Exercises in sermon composition will con- 
stitute part of the work. 

Oberlin. 

In the series of lectures by prominent pastors on 
practical topics, Dr. Brand recently addressed the 
seminary upon Doctrinal Preaching.——The stu- 
dents have raised the necessary money and are 
supplying the reading-room which they maintain 
with new furniture ——The course of lectures by 
Professor Dickinson of the conservatory upon The 
History of Church Music is proving intensely in- 
teresting and is deservedly popular with the stu- 
dents and the village as well. 

Chicago. 

Last week Monday evening the ladies of the fac- 
ulty gave a social in the parlors of Fisk Hall in the 
interest of the W.B.M.I. After a brief musical 
program a paper was read by Mrs. Lyman Baird- 
one of the charter members, on the work of the 
Woman’s Board.— Wiss Webb of Adana spoke of 
the Work and Situation in Turkey at the conference 
on Thursday afternoon, and Rev. A. D. Barrett, a 
returned missionary, addressed the Society of Mis- 
sionary Inquiry on the Neglected Continent of 
South America in the evening.——The seminary 
now has three Fellows.——Mr. H. W. Gates, aftera 
year of study in Germany, is temporarily serving as 
assistant librarian.——Professer Chamberlain is 
giving three courses of electives entitled Chorus 
Practice, Models in Oratory and Conscience in 
Shakespeare. 








CLUBS. 

Mass.—At the meeting of the Cambridge Club 
last week the subject was : Education of a Minister: 
Does It Tend to Separate Him from the People to 
the Detriment of His Future Work? Rev. €. R. 
Brown was the leading speaker. Rev. I. W. Sneath 
was chosen president and Mr. Phineas Hubbard 
secretary. 

The Fall River Club met last week, Tuesday even- 
ing, to observe ladies’ night. Dr. A. H. Quint gave 
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the address on International Arbitration, and 
others followed. Deacon E. 8. Mayer was chosen 


president. 


NEW EBNGLAND. 
Boston. 

Central. The growth of this church and congre- 
gation are as cheering as the new beauty which the 
building has assumed. During the last 18 months 
an average of one new family each week has been 
added to the permanent congregation, while with- 
out solicitation or the aid of a subscription paper 
$135,000 have been offered for repairs, current ex- 
penses and benevolence.——Old South. Beginning 
Feb. 23, a course of Sunday evening lectures will be 
given during Lent on The Old Testament and 
Modern Scholarship, including: The Beginnings, 
Israel and Moses, The Judges, The Kings, The Ex- 
ile and From the Exile to the Advent. The lectur- 
ers are Rev. Drs. W. R. Harper, Francis Brown, 
G. F. Moore, E. L. Curtis, A, E. Dunning and Prof. 
J. ¥F. Genung. 

Massachusetts. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Pilgrim. The annual reports given 
Feb. 5 show additions to have been 38 last year, 
making the membership 683. The church is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions and the year 
closed with all bills paid.——Prospect Street, The 
church and community are anxious over the call 
of the pastor, Rev. D. N. Beach, to Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. The voice of the whole 
city is strong against an answer favorable to the 
invitation.— First. Dr. W. T. Grenfell delighted 
a congregation that completely filled the chapel 
last Sunday evening with his illustrated address on 
his unique gospel and medical mission to deep sea 
fishermen and to the Eskimos and Labrador fisher- 
men. The pictures thrown on the screen gave a 
vivid conception of the work, and Dr. Grenfell’s 
simple and manly story touched all hearts. 


WINTHROP.—The prospect for a church organi- 
zation brightens every week, the movement being 
in the hands of capable and earnest men and con- 
siderable favorable sentiment having already de- 
veloped. At present meetings are held in a cot- 
tage. Mr. Arthur Truslow of the Senior Class at 
Andover Seminary has been formally asked to 
preach every Sunday and to do as much pastoral 
work as his seminary duties permit. A sufficient 
sum has been pledged to insure his support. 

GEORGETOWN.—Memorial. The pastor has pro- 
posed a monthly federation service of all the 
churches in town to conserve Christian unity. At- 
tached to the proposal are carefully drawn up arti- 
cles for the prevention of any competition between 
the churches, to keep politics out of the new meet- 
ing and to make it a simple gospel service of Bibli- 
cal exposition and song. 

WessteR.—The additions to the church the past 
year were six. Thepresent membership is 240. The 
total benevolence amounted to $1,058, of which 
$232 were sent to foreign lands. The pastoris Rev. 
H. A, Blake. 

Ciinton.— First. The church has received 40 
new members during the past year, 29 on confes- 
sion, making the membership 474. The Sunday 
school enrolls 650 and the two C. E. Societies 215. 
Benevolences were $2,160. Rev. W. W. Jordan has 
just finished his third year as pastor. 


WoRCESTER.—At the close of the fiscal year of 
the Y. M. C. A. last October there was a floating 
debt of $10,900, the accumulated deficits of previ- 
ous years. Strenuous efforts have been made to 
extinguish it, and at present it has been reduced to 
$700, an amount which it is expected will soon be 
secured. A membership contest closed last week, 
by which 1,184 new members and $2,500 were se- 
cured, Of the individual and church contributions, 
Piedmont Church gave $1,278 and Union and Cen- 
tral similar amounts The course of popular ten- 
cent entertainments has been a marked success. 
——Representatives of the American Board met 
the pastors and laymen of the churches on Friday 
evening and presented the financ ia) conditions and 
the plans for payivg the entire debt. The Worces- 
ter people assumed the raising of $5,000 by March 1, 

CHESTER.—Second. Last week Sunday the church 
with general rejoicing occupied its newly repaired 
audience-room. For seven weeks the congregation 
has worsbiped with its Methodist brethren in de- 
lightful services. Over $700 have been expended in 
new seats, carpets, painting, papering, stained-glass 
windows, new roof, choir chairs and general refur- 
nishing. Twenty-five persons have been added to 
the roll the last two years and the membership is 
now 1(6, The pastor, Rev. T. D. Murphy, and his wife 
have lately been presented with a useful testimo- 
nial of esteem. 

STURBRIDGE.—The present membership of the 
church is 99, additions during the past year being 
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tive. The benevolences were a total of $238. Rev. 
A.M Rice is pastor. 

FISHERVILLE.— Union. The formal dedication 
of the new organ took place Feb. 11, large delega- 
tions being present from neighboring churches. 
The Men’s League is in a flourishing condition. 

MonTaGovE. — First. At the church roll-call a 
good number of persons responded. A history of 
the church and its work was given, remarks made 
by former members and memories of persons, pas- 
tors and principles were revived by Rev. W. H. 
Beaman, a former resident now 83 years old. The 
company at the noon hour partook of a bountiful 
repast. Rev. M. L. Richardson is pastor. 

PERU.—The church held its first service in the 
new meeting house Feb. 9. The old house was 
burned a few months ago. Great zeal and una- 
nimity have been shown in the erection of the new 
edifice. Although without a resident pastor, the 
chureh has kept the spiritual life and activities 
up toahigh mark. The untiring energy and wise 
counsels of Rev. E. L. Clark, who supplies the pul- 
pit, have been a source of inspiration. The chil- 
dren, who are a full third of the congregation, 
have raised $122 for the pulpit furniture. It was 
the original] intention to use the insurance money 
and what could be raised on the ground to cover 
the cost, but extra expenses have given sister 
churches an opportunity to show their fellowship 
in a practical manner. 

Maine, 

PORTLAND.—Second. Rev. R. T. Hack has re- 
cently made a canvass with a camera of the hotels 
and other places where liquor is illegally sold, and 
given the results of his observations in a Sunday 
evening sermon illustrated by the stereopticon. It 
was a forceful arraignment of the non-enforcement 
policy of the present city officials. This, together 
with a similar sermon by Rev. L. 8. Bean of the 
West Church, has made a marked impression and 
is likely to effect the issue of the coming munici- 
pal election. Mr. Hack and his wife, at a parish 
reception at the parsonage Feb. 13, were given a 
gold watch and chain and a beautiful afghan.—— 
The secretaries and other representatives of the 
A. B.C. F. M. filled all the Congregational pulpits 
of Portland Feb. 9, making the day a rally for mis- 
sions. The Williston Church made a special offer- 
ing of $100. 

AUBURN.—High Street. The revival meetings led 
by Evangelist Gale are attended by crowds which 
test the capacity of the house. Arrangements were 
carefully made and a house to house canvass car- 
ried out. The seats are divided into sections under 
the care of two ushers each, directed by a head 
usher on the platform who uses an ingenious system 
of electric bells. A chorus choir of over 100 voices 
rendered fine music. Many have signified a desire 
to begin Christian lives. 

New Hampshire. 

ORFORDVILLE.—The new edifice cost a trifle over 
$3,000. Cash received from all sources and a col- 
lection at the recent dedication service left a debt 
of about $450. About $300 were given by friends 
outside of the society. A pulpit and chandelier 
were donated by Messrs. Aaron and Edward Hale 
of Boston, the pulpit Bible in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Asa Palmer, two of whose sons born there be- 
came ministers, the communivun table by Mrs. Syl- 
vester Blood, and the carpet, costing nearly $125, 
came from the women of the society. A memorial 
window to the memory of Rev. A. B. Foster, a for- 
mer pastor who left a legacy of $1,000, was put in. 
Only four who were present at the dedication of 
the old church in 1833 were present on this occasion. 

FARMINGTON.—The Sunday school is in a flourish- 
ing condition and on the increase in efficiency as 
well as numbers. The attendance averaged 110 for 
the month of January. The withdrawal of the resig- 
nation of the pastor, Rev. 8S. H. Goodwin, and bis 
acceptance of an invitation to remain another year 
is a matter of congratulation. 

HopkKINTON.—Union services were held during 
the Week of Prayer and the two following weeks, 
eliciting a good degree of spiritual interest anda 
few conversions. It is boped the vacancy in the 
pastorate will soon be filled. 

BARRINGTON.—During the winter the interior of 
the church edifice and the vestries have been fres- 
coed, adding much to their beauty. The audience- 
room has algo been newly cusbioned and carpeted. 

Nort Conway.—For two winters this town and 
Bartlett have united in sustaining lecture courses 
of a higher grade than was possible for either alone. 
The past winter Conway joined with them. 

Concorv.—First. A helpful missionary concert, 
Feb. 2, had the theme, The Turkish Empire, aivided 
into sub-topics. Painstaking papers were prepared, 
giving interesting and valuable information. 
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Dover.—Belknap. The church has voted to close 
its doors for an indefinite time, and the pastor, Rey. 
R. N. Thomas, will seek a new field. 

Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD.—A portrait of Rev. Calvin Granger, 
whose first pastorate was with this church, has 
been given by Dr. Porter, and now hangs in a prom- 
inent place in the church parlor. Mr. Granger, 
new living in East Poultney, is the oldest Congre- 
gational minister in the State, being over 90 years 
of age. 

SaxtTon’s RIVER.—The church is rejoicing in the 
gift of a parsonage from Deacon J. H. Ramsey, re- 
cently deceased ; also in the donation of $3,000 from 
the estate of another member. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Union. A Young Men’s League 
has been formed at the suggestion of the pastor, 
Dr. Wallace Nutting ——/Pilgrim. A wissionagy 
tea was held at a private residence of one of fie 
members recently, and fifty “fragment baskets’’ 
were distributed, to be returned next fall as full as 
possible of savings for missions. Mrs.Stockwell of 
the Rhode Island Missionary Union spoke for home 
missions. Shehadi A. Shehadi, robed in bis pictur- 
esque Syrian attire, spoke for the foreign work. 
Rev. F. B. Pullan spoke on Fragments. Plym- 
outh, About 25 persons are expected to unite 
with the church as the result of the Week of Prayer 
services. 

PAWTUCKET.— Park Place. The C. E. Society 
lately invited the society of Pilgrim Church, Provi- 
dence, to join it in a social evening. A special elec- 
tric car took about 45 young “ pilgrims” to the 
happy gathering. This church has the largest Sun- 
day school in the State—about 1,300 enrolled 
members. 





Connecticut. 

NEw HAVEN.—At the time of the recent Chris- 
tian Workers’ Convention held in the city a com- 
mittee of women was appointed to formulate plans 
for a Door of Hope Mission for the carrying on of 
rescue work for girls. Such a mission has recently 
been opened under the management of this com- 
mittee.——Dr. Pauline Root of India addressed the 
meeting of the Women’s Board of Missions on 
Tuesday of last week in United Church Chapel.—— 
United. Last Sunday evening the Men’s Club serv- 
ice was addressed by Pres. W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin 
on Belligerency versus Arbitration.— Humphrey 
Street. At the recent annual meeting the current 
expenses were reported as $4,000 and total benevo- 
lences $1,687. The additions to membership during 
the year were 21. The present membership is 472, a 
net gain of six. Rev. F. R. Luckey has been pastor 
sinee his ordination in 1888.—— Westville. The cur- 
rent expenses for the year just closed were $2,192 
and benevolences $200. The additions for the year 
were 13, making the present membership 299. Rev 
O. R. Howe is pastor, 

LEBANON.—A few months ago, at the request of 
the late Rev. E. A. 8mith of Hartford, Misses Bill- 
ingsand Miller were detailed from the Vermont Mis- 
sionary Society by Secretary Merrill for the help of 
home missionary churches in Connecticut. In the 
early autumn they came to the Exeter Church, 
Rev. D. J. Bliss, pastor, and proved a great help to 
pastor and people. At the beginning of the new 
year they went to the First Church, Rev. W. 8, 
Palmer, pastor, and by visiting in the homes and 
holding largely attended services they have helped 
Christians and the unconverted alike. 

WATERBURY.— Second. The new parsonage is 
now practically completed and is one of the hand- 
somest and most convenient in the State. The ex- 
terior is pleasing, being a combination of colonial 
with modern architecture. The interior is finished 
in fresco and hard wood and the arrangement of 
the rooms is particularly convenient. It is to be 
heated with hot water and lighted by electricity 
and gas. The building is situated just north of the 
new meeting house, and cost about $10,000. Dr. 
Davenport expects to occupy it about May 1. 

FALLS VILLAGE.—An interesting fellowship meet- 
ing of the Litchfield northwest district was beld at 
Ellsworth a week ago Tuesday, Rev. Evan Evans, 
the pastor, presiding. Large numbers were present 
from here and other neighboring places. The topic 
was How to Interest Young Men and Keep Them in 
the Church. One speaker gave an account of the 
formation in his town of a Young Men’s Club as a 
result of the recent revival. 

JEWETT City.—The 200th meeting of the local 
conference was observed with this church Feb. 12. 
The sermon was by Rev. H. 8S. Brown. Christian 
Fellowship was the theme of the afternoon ad- 
dresses, supplemented by a history of the confer- 
ence by the scribe, Rev. H. T. Arnold, and reminis- 
cences of earlier conference days by H. L. Reade 
and others. ° 
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NEw MILForD.—In its annual statement the 
ohurch reported a prosperous year and 31 new mem- 
bers received, the largest number in 28 years. The 
membership, 383, is the largest ever reported with 
one possible exception. Over $6,100 were raised, of 
which $2,610 were given for benevolences, $307 
more than last year. Rev. F. A. Jobnson is pastor. 

NAUGATUCK.—The amount of the Sunday school 
collections for 1895 was $1,420,exceeding that of 
the year before by $170. This all goes to benevolent 
work and is outside the large amount of other 
church and private benevolent contributions. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule is pastor. 

MONROE.—Special revival meetings are in prog- 
ress and are meeting with much success. The pas- 
tor has charge of the meetings and is assisted by 
neighboringclergymen. The late Mrs. Jane Hawley 
of Bridgeport, formerly of this place, has left a 
legacy of $1,500 to thechurch. 

PLANTSVILLE.—Union revival meetings began 
Monday under the leadersbip of W. E. Biederwolf, 
B. Fay Mills’s assistant. Extensive arrangements 
have been made for the success of these meetings, 
and much good is expected to result. 

GLASTONBURY. — The parish expenses last year 
were $2,273 and the benevolent contributions were 
$2,271. Of the 322 members of the church over 60 
live outside the parish. Rev. G.F. Waters 1s pas- 
tor. 

CANAAN. — The committee on the canvass has 
met with such success that a building committee 
has been appointed, and work on the new parsonage 
will be begun at once. 

BETHEL.—A three weeks’ revival has resulted in 
much good, many conversions being reported and a 
general renewal of religious interest taking place. 

The local branch of the Home Missionary Society 
in Bristol] netted over $100 on its recent birthday 
party.—After a three weeks’ work in and about 
Bozrahyille the Christian Crusaders have begun 
revival work in Baltic under the direction of the 
pastor, Rev. L. H. Massey.——After a successful 
week’s work a; Fair Haven, Mr. W. E. Biederwolf 

conducted meetings last week in West Haven, 
many conversions being the result. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NIAGARA FALLS.—North. The annual reunion 
was a large gathering, nearly all the members 
responding to the roll. The pastor, Rev. E. J. 
Klock reviewed the year, stating that about 30 ad- 
ditions had been received. 

Pennsylvania. 

SCRANTON.— Plymouth, Rey. T. Bell, pastor. At 
the annual! meeting the reports showed 32 new 
members received by confession in 1895 and five by 
letter. By dropping 27 names from the roll, the 
membership was left at 387. A collection was taken 
for each of the seven societies last year, the total 
being about $110; also $1,000 had been paid on the 
building debt. The Sunday school reported an 
average attendance of 241. The mission Sunday 
school has an average attendance of 244. But for 
lack of funds the school might be organized as a 
church, 

ALLEGHENY.—VFirst. A series of revival services 
has just closed and great results are manifest. 
The church has been quickened and over 40 names 
have already been proposed for membership and 
more are expected. Another result is the forma- 
tion of a Junior Endeavor Society. Rev. A. T. 
Reed, State evangelist of Ohio, assisted in the meet- 
ings. 

WILKES BARRE.—TJabernacle. Following the 
Week of Prayer evangelistic meetings were held 
for three weeks and a revival of great power and 
astonisbing results are manifest. A large number 
of persons have professed conversion. Rev. E.G. 
Heal is pastor. 

LANSFORD.—First. Rey. F. T. Evans, pastor, has 
recently held special meetings for three weeks, and 
as a result eight persons have united with the 
church, 

COALDALE.— Tabernacle. A gracious revival has 
prevailed and glorious victories have been won. 
Over 20 persons have professed conversion and the 
church is roused to greater work. 

PLyMouTH.—Puritan. Plans are perfected for 
a new meeting house. The foundations are ready 
and the new building will be rapidly pushed to 
completion. 

The State Association committee on benevolence 
has just sent toevery church a circular letter urging 
a collection for the seven societies. 

THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON.—First. A public meeting was held 
Feb. 9in the interest of the Hampton Normal and 
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Agricultural Institute. The exercises consisted of 
short addresses by Negro and Indian young men 
and women and were of great interest. Old-time 
plantation spiritual songs were rendered with ex- 
cellent effect. The principal, Dr. H. B. Frizzell, 
who takes the place of the late General Armstrong, 
related the story of the school and its results as ex- 
emplified in the labors and lives of its graduates. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—/Pilgrim held its annual banquet 
Feb. 13, with nearly 350 persons at the tables. Over 
450 new members have been received in the past 
four and a half years. Each member wore a card 
bearing his name and the year of admission and 
two hours were given to social greetings. Officers 
were elected by a printed Australian ballot. The 
banquet was followed by a history of the year and 
five-minute addresses from representatives of the 
young men and women, the veterans, the recruits 
of ’95 and from Secretary Fraser and the two pas- 
tors. The new year-book, distributed at this meet- 
ing, shows a membership of 636, a net gain of 99, 
123 new members received during the year, 535 
families, $4,779 given for benevolence, $29,358 given 
to the building fund, $9,789 expended by the society, 
$1,802 by the institute and $1,273 by the Sunday 
school and other organizations. The total amount 
raised during the year was $47,002. The Sunday 
school enrollment is 1,214, with an average attend- 
ance of 705. Three Endeavor Societies report 242 
members and the institute 531. Kindergarten has 
65 pupils, with five teachers and meets five days a 
week for 38 weeks in the year. The reading-room 
had an attendance of 7,913 and the library issued 
5,960 books in nine months. The recreation-rooms 
had an attendance of 2,354 in six months. Classes 
have been maintained within the year in fine arts, 
piano and vocal music, bookkeeping, penmanship, 
business arithmetic, French, German, history and 
travel, beside a sewing schoo!, with an average 
attendance of 200, and kitchen garden classes, The 
gymnasium has classes for men, women, boys and 
girls. At the various Sunday services, with the 
exception of the four summer months, more than 
2,600 people have gathered every week. The usual 
Sunday evening congregation is regularly about 
1,100, and frequently much larger, and an after 
meeting is held from New Year’s to Easter. The 
church is open every week day and an average of 
about 1,700 persons enter its doors during the six 
days. 

PAINESVILLE.—One of the greatest awakenings 
perhaps ever enjoyed in this city has recently come 
through the labors of Mr. P. P. Bilborn, the singing 
evangelist. The meetings were begun by the Bap- 
tist church at the invitation of the pastor, but in 
two days its house of worship was inadequate. The 
Congregational church tendered its larger and more 
commodious building—the largest in the city—and 
there the meetings continued for nearly three 
weeks. The work has been felt beyond the churches 
and hundreds of persons profess conversion. The 
First Church will receive a large addition to its 
membership. 

Lop1.—The church held its annual meeting Jan. 
30, 150 persons taking dinner in the new basement, 
about half of whom were not members. Over 60 
responded to the roll-eall. The money expended 
last year, $6,048, is the largest amount ever used for 
expenses in one year. The new building gives ex- 
cellent satisfaction and the church is free from 
debt. Six members have been received this year, 
four on confession. Congregations are growing. 
Rev. W. H. Baker has been the pastor for over four 
years. 

Burton.—The church debt, $3,200, of less than 
three years’ standing, was reported paid in full, 
without pledges, at the annual meeting. Most of 
tbe amount was incurred in rebuilding and since 
the dedication of the new edifice, in April, 1893, the 
women’s society has turned $1,000 into the church 
treasury. 

Taompson.—A series of meetings, conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. W. O. Town, Jan. 12-31, resulted in 
10 conversions and a quickening of the spiritual 
life of the church, The congregations are increas- 
ing. 

TOLEDO.—First. The benevolences for 1895 were 
$3.000. The system of giving for this year appro- 
priates to all the seven societies. A reserved fund 
for special appropriations is also arranged for. 


The new houses of worship at Sandusky and Wel- 
lington are nearly completed ——The church at Ft. 
Recovery has recently purchased a fine parsonage. 
—tThis year the Twinsburgh church has placed 
all the seven regular benevolences on its sched- 
ule ——The Welsh churebes at Granville and Newark 
are being supplied by Rev. David Jones, formerly 
of Cincinnati. 
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Michigan. 

DetTrRoItT.—VFirst, The farewell to the pastor, Dr, 
W. A. Davis, was said last week Sunday. A filial 
token of esteem in the form of a parting letter was 
full of appreciation of his work here, and resolu- 
tions expressive of deep regret on the part of the 
church were added. The following Tuesday after- 
noon and evening a reception was given the pastor 
and his wife at the residence of Mrs. Avery, and a 
beautiful silver set was given them by the congre- 
gation. 

Wisconsin. 

BARK RIveR.—Rev, T. W. Barbour of Palmyra 
received 11 new members, 10 on confession, Feb. 9, 
the result of three weeks’ special meetings. This 
more than doubles the membership of the church, 
A Y.P.S.C. E. has been organized. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


CAMERON.—Rev. R. L. Layfield, evangelist from 
Kansas City. closed a three weeks’ series of union 
revival meetings Feb. 2. Christians were strength- 
ened and there were many conversions. 


lowa. 

SHELDON.—Good temperance work has been done 
here, meetings having been held every Sunday 
afternoon for more than two years. The largest 
edifices are crowded and the interest keeps up 
wonderfully. Many formerly intemperate men bave 
signed the pledge and keep it, some of whom are 


‘now among the best citizens and several have joined 


thechurch. The townalso shows a marked religious 
growth. Rev.J.M.Cumings reports accessions at 
every bi-monthly communion, with one exception, 
during his pastorate, 


BURLINGTON.—Rev. F. N. White preached a stir- 
ring sermon, Feb. 9, on Sunday Legislation and 
Personal Liberty. The effort to abolish Sunday 
baseball, made by the young people’s societies and 
the churches, has aroused much controversy. 

Des Morines.—Pilgrim. Evangelist C. W. Merrill 
is assisting the pastor, Rev. Clinton Douglass, in a 
series of special meetings. Later in the mont 
union meetings of churches in North Des Moine 
will be led by Mr. Merrill. 


LAMOILLE.—The series of special meetings in 
charge of Evangelist Tillett greatly quickened and 
strengthened the church, About 30 persons were 
hopefully converted and 34 have already been re- 
ceived into fellowship. Mr. Tillett is now holding 
meetings at Clarion. 


CORRECTIONVILLE.—Evangelist Merrill assisted 
the pastor, Rev. J. B. Chase, in a series of special 
meetings, last month. As a result four members 
were added to the roll, Feb. 2,and more are to fol- 
low. Mr. Chase is now conducting revival services 
at Oto. 


BaxTER —Encouraging reports come from the 
work under the ministrations of Rev. G. L. Shull. 
All debts are paid, improvements have been made 
on the parsonage and the congregations frequently 
tax the capacity of the meeting house. In connec- 
tion with other men of the town, the pastor has 
arranged a lecture and entertainment course, thus 
introducing a better class of amusements. Evan- 
gelist Packard has been holding a series of meet- 
ings here. 


Revival services at Salem under the lead of Evan- 
gelist Hartsough will close this week. Over 200 
conversions are reported._——Special meetings with 
good results have continued at Mt. Pleasant since 
Evangelist Hartsough closed his meetings several 
weeks ago. 

Minnesota. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Since the coming of Rev. G. J. 
Buck there has been marked increase in congrega- 
tions here and at Selma with some development of 
spiritual interest. The churches have frequently 
been pastorless, but now with a resident minister 
there is prospect of growth. 


New Utm.—The probable formation of a Unita- 
rian church among Germans hitherto without 
church connection does not decrease our congrega- 
tions. Rev. J. P. Campbell is preaching at Cort- 
land, where there is a destitute community, and 
has aroused much interest in the service and the 
Sunday school. 


Fosston.—This pastorless church has been vis- 
ited by Evangelist C. B. Fellows, and while there 
have been few conversions an interest has been 
awakened in the community to support the church 
and secure a resident pastor. At McIntosh, the 
out-station, there were conversions and the devel- 
opment of religious life. Meetings are also being 
held at Erskine, where there is no church organiza- 
tion. The people at these three points have ex- 
pressed a desire to secure a pastor as soon as possi- 
ble. 
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LAKELAND.—A series of meetings has resulted in 
conversions, and at South Stillwater, where a Sun- 
day school has been formed, there is increased in- 
terest and growth in the congregations. 


PILLSBURY.—Mr. W.B. Frost of Ohio is holding 
a series of meetings here and in the neighboring 
churches, where he will remain for a few months. 


Kansas. 

STOCKTON.—The twentieth anniversary was rec- 
ognized Feb. 6 by a prayer and praise service inter- 
spersed by reminiscences and greetings from ab- 
sent members and friends. The Sunday following 
Rev. J. K. Eckman of Osborne, its founder and 
first pastor, preached in the morning an anni- 
versary sermon, and in the evening Rev. F. E. Sher- 
man. its first resident pastor, delivered an histori- 
cal address. He was followed by representatives 
of the various denominations laboring in the place. 


ANTHONY.—Twenty-one members united with the 
church in 1895, but the loss of crops and business 
depression make it more difficult than formerly to 
meet current expenses. The church, however, 
keeps out of debt and is progressive and hopeful. 


CLEBURNE.—A church of 12 members was recog- 
nized by council Feb. 12. The sermon was by Rev. 
R. M. Tunnell, The new organization is in Riley 
County in the midst of a large Swedish community, 
which has also a mission church whose services are 
wholly in Swedish. The Congregational enterprise 
has animportant and extensive field as the only one 
whose services are in the English language and yet 
among a people who speak English chiefly in com- 
mon life. 

ALTON.—Rev. D. H. Platt, who is here tempora- 
rily because of the death of his father, Rev. L. H. 
Platt, has been holding successful revival meetings, 


WABAUNSEE.—The Y.P.S. C.E. is one of the best 
in the State, numbering 100 active members and 
conducting the evening services of the church. 
Members of the society also hold services regu- 
larly in country districts. The pastor has recently 
started a weekly meeting for the study of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, which is awakening interest. He 
preaches on alternate Sunday afternoons in Tabor 
Valley district. 


CHAPMAN.—Union meetings were held recently 
by the three evangelical churches with entire unity 
of feeling, and resulted in strengthening Christian 
sentiment in the town. Seventy young people of 
the county high school have organized as King’s 
Sons and Daughters, in seven bands of 10 each, and 
are doing effective work. The church is continu- 
ally growing and extending its influence, the aver- 
age attendance at Sunday school during January 
being 106. 


STAFFORD.—Ten persons were welcomed to fel- 
lowship Feb. 9. All the churches in town have 
worked in excellent harmony this winter and unu- 
sual religious thoughtfulness has prevailed. 


Rev. J. E. McClain of Dover held a two weeks’ 
series of meetings at North Topeka in January, and 
the church was greatly quickened. 


Nebraska. 


LIncOoLN.—Plymouth. The ten days’ special meet- 
ings; under Evangelist Billings,closed with a deeply 
impressive service, Feb. 9. The pastor, Rev. John 
Doane, had made earnest effort in the way of prep- 
aration, cottage prayer meetings having been held 
occasionally in addition to the regular services for 
some time previous to his coming. Mr. Billings 
was warmly welcomed and found ready co-operation 
from the first. The attendance was large on special 
evenings, such as Grand Army night, and it was 
touching to see a white-haired veteran and a girl 
of seven standing together to confess Christ. The 
meetings were characterized by a deep spiritual 
tone and plain presentation of Bible truth. Forty 
or fifty persons signed cards pledging themselves 
to the service of Christ. 

MONROE AND WATTSVILLE.—Rev. H. A. Shuman, 
the pastor, bas just closed a four weeks’ campaign 
at the latter point. The church has been refreshed 
and strengthened and 24 persons have committed 
themselves publicly to the service of Christ. Mr. 
Shuman will open special meetings in a few days 
at Monroe. 

WEsT CEDAR VALLEY AND PARK.—These pastor- 
less churches have now arranged to call a minister 
and push forward their work. Superintendent 
Bross visited the two fields, together with Clear- 
water, Feb. 5, riding 44 miles by team on that day. 

NELIGH.—The pastor is holding special services 
preparatory tothe coming of Evangelist D. M. Hart- 
sough. 

BEATRICE.—Revy. G. W. Crofts, becoming some- 
what discouraged on account of removals and finan- 
cial embarrassments, recently tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect Easter Sunday. But a storm of 
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protest arose which voiced itself at the following 
Wednesday evening meeting in such earnest reso- 
lutions of appreciation and interest that Mr. Crofts 
was persuaded to withdraw his resignation and a 
delightful reception and reunion followed. 


South Dakota. 

MITCHELL.—This church has been pastorless for 
several months, but it is gratifying to see the peo- 
ple shoulder the responsibility and carry on the 
work. Members take turns in reading sermons or 
delivering addresses Sunday mornings. The Sun- 
day school is growing and the C. E. Society shows 
new life. 


YANKTON.—The excellent meetings recently held 
under the leadership of Rev. C. W. Merrill have 
been helpful both to the church and the college. 


VALLEY SPRINGS.—This church is growing under 
the efficient leadership of Rev. W.C.Gilmore. The 
Sunday school is increasing in membership and the 
work among the young people is hopeiul. The pas- 
tor and children prepared a short entertainment as 
a pleasant surprise for Superintendents Thrall and 
Daley, who spent a night here on their way to an- 
other field. 

Oklahoma. 

CuoctTaw City.—The pastor, Rev. Hugh Atkin- 
son, held special meetings for a week, during which 
six persons were converted who afterwards joined 
the church. Hethen went to an out-station, three 
miles to the north, in one of the hardest districts 
of the State, where, after three weeks’ services, he 
had the satisfaction of welcoming to membership 
nine of the leading persons in the place, with a 
prospect of more fruit to be harvested later. 


Arizona. 

PRESCOTT.—The principal result of the two weeks’ 
special meetings in January was the conversion of 
four Chinamen. Another, who had been converted 
several weeks previously, expects to return to China 
asa missionary and will enter the training school 
in San Francisco as soon as his business affairs can 
be arranged. The members of the Chinese school 
have built a reading room in their own quarter, 
which is now being used for gospel meetings in 
their language, conducted by Christian Chinamen, 
who read and explain the Scriptures, give personal 
testimony and offer prayers. lt is said that 250 
Chinamen live in Prescott and vicinity. This 
church raised twice as much for benevolences in 
1895 as in 1894. 


Tucson.—The Week of Prayer was observed with 
profitable meetings. A roll-call meeting was held 
Feb. 5, which emphasized fellowship and reconse- 
cration. The pastor, Rev. L. A. Pettibone, is en- 
couraged already by increasing morning congrega- 
tions. More men are coming to the front in the 
activities of the church. 


TemMPe.—Rev. Charlies Kloss of Kansas City, son 
of Rev. Daniel Kloss, pastor of this church, is, with 
his family, spending the winter here for his wife’s 
health and assists in the services of the church, 
His preaching is greatly enjoyed. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Third. Under the auspices of 
the Boys’ Brigade Rev. William Rader has begun a 
series of half-hour talks on the Bible. 


PACIFIC GROVE.—May/flower. At the annual meet- 
ing reports were encouraging, all bills being paid 
and $25 in the treasury. Messages were heard from 
absent members, of which there were many, the 
church being located at a summer resort. Its pres- 
ent enrollment is 90, the resident membership being 
60. During the last 20 months 47 members have been 
added, 128 since the organization four years ago. 
All losses save six have been caused by removals. 
The work now promises greater permanency. 


OAKLAND.—First. During the past year the benev- 
olences of the C. E. Society amounted to $400. It is 
now assisting the C. E. Church at Decoto, the only 
town in Alameda County without a meeting house, 
Rev, F. H. Maar, laboring also at Decoto, is devot- 
ing himself assiduously to the erection of the new 
building. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

One hundred cottage prayer meetings, led by En- 
deavorers, were held on a single day at Beverly, Mass. 

The prison society at Michigan City, Ind., now 
numbers about 300 and more than 100 have been 
baptized by the chaplain. 

To promote evangelistic efforts there is being 
sent to California societies a little booklet designed 
to aid those that wish to win souls. 

A flourishing Junior Society, holding its services 
in Spanish, is to be found in Embudo, N.M., al- 
though most of the population of the town is Ro- 
man Catholic. 
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Besides conducting a meeting every Sunday at 
the Home for Aged Women, the society in the First 
Church, Bangor, Me., occasionally arranges an 
evening entertainment for the pleasure of the 
inmates. 


A Sunday evening service at Weeping Water, 
Neb., was lately placed in charge of the Juniors, 
each of whom presented his gift toward removing 
the church debt and told how he had earned the 
money. 

That open billiard saloons on Sunday in Palo Alto, 
Cal., were not permitted by an ordinance is largely 
due to the earnest efforts made by Endeavorers in 
awakening public sentiment. 


To lessen the influence of the saloon a society of 
Bay City, Mich., furnishes refreshments every Sat- 
urday evening in a public reading and lunch room. 
It also takes an active part in providing music at 
other times and in contributing to the success of 
the enterprise in all ways. 


At the First Church, Oakland, Cal., the Endeavor 
Society is divided into twelve posts, each having a 
leader and being composed entirely of young men 
orwomen. At a recent consecration meeting each 
post had a certain clause of the pledge about 
which to center the thought. 


In a Florida town where there is not yet a church 
a society has been formed which holds meetings in 
an unfinished barn, when the weather permits. 
The zeal with which the members are entering upon 
the work is shown by the fact that they went to 
another town to hold their consecration meeting 
one month after organization, in order to help start 
a society. 


A new chapter in the history of floating societies 
has been opened by the formation at Chicago of 
the first floating society on the Great Lakes, which 
is made up of fifteen active members and one asso- 
ciate. Chicago has been taking much interest in 
the work among the sailors, and this organization 
followed the series of meetings carried on by Mr. 
J.M. Wood of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


The tenth annual convention of the Rhode Island 
societies met at Woonsocket, Feb. 12, in the beauti- 
ful building of the First Baptist Church. Mr.C. J. 
Morse of the Woonsocket Union welcomed the del- 
egates and the State president, Rev. W. C. Daland, 
responded. Addresses were given on the Condi- 
tion of Permanent Enthusiasm in Endeavor Work 
by Rev. A. Z. Conrad; Mission Work by Mrs. H. C. 
Brown; Some Perils of the Consecration Meeting 
by Rev. F. B. Pallan; The Spirit of the Pledge by 
Rev. J. M. Craig, and Christian Citizenship by Rev. 
C. A. Barbour. Rev. F. W. Tomkins, Jr., led the 
“quiet hour” with which the day’s program closed. 
There are 128 societies in the State, 101 of which, re- 
porting, enroll 4,287 active and 1,215 associate mem- 
bers; 358 have united with the church during the 
year. 8. W. Marsh, Esq., of Newport was chosen 
president and F. O. Bishop, Esq., of Pawtucket cor- 
responding secretary. Vigorous resolutions were 
adopted concerning the observance of Sunday, 
against all forms of gambling and concerning the 
petition to the State legislature to amend the liquor 
laws. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES. 

The Maryland Union conducts a Teachers’ Union 
Bible Class in Baltimore every Friday. The Field 
Record, their State organ, has entered upon its 
eleventh year. 


A pastor in Rhode Island gains an acquaintance 
with each class by inviting, in rotation, one classeach 
Sunday to spend the lesson time with himself and 
the teacher in a separate room. 


A Cambridge school increases its average attend. 
ance and the punctuality of many classes by the 
use of a star placed upon a standard in each class 
form when the teacher and scholars are all present 
at the opening of the session. 


At a meeting Feb. 6, representative of all the 
evangelical clubs and social and superintendents’ 
unions in Boston, action was taken for assuming 
full charge of Boston’s part in providing for the 
coming international convention. 


Primary Teachers’ Unions are taking up normal 
training in several parts of the State. Springfield 
has had such a course for several years and now 
Worcester, Melrose, South Framingham, West 
Gardner, Fall River and Plymouth unions have be- 
gun. 

State Secretary W. B. Wilson of Rhode Island has 
sufficiently recovered from his prolonged illness to 
again take up the work which has necessarily been 
largely suspended since the annual convention in 
November. A convention will be held in Newport 
the last two days of this month. 


The Tennessee Association has begun the publica- 
tion of a mcnthly paper, The Tennessee Sunday 
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School Worker. It has secured, for the first time, a 
field secretary, Rev. G. O. Bachman accepting the 
position. At the last convention the association 
was able to provide for all] indebtedness and raised 
$500 toward the salary of the secretary. 

Pilgrim school, Providence, R. I., has increased 
its offerings sixty per cent. during 1895 over the 
preceding year. The superintendent agreed that 
every Sunday on which the collection equaled $7.01 
it would be made up to $8.00. Ten Sundays out of 
forty-three less than one dollar was called for to 
make up the $8, and on twenty Sundays the col- 
lection averaged five dollars more than the mini- 
mum amount fixed. The increase made the amount 
$399 for the year. 

Haverhill district held itsannual convention Feb. 
12, and the schools of Bradford, West Boxford, 
Georgetown, Groveland, Merrimac and West New- 
bury, with those of Haverhill, sent large delega- 
tions to Haverhill. Five and ten-minute papers on 
The Ideal School and How to Teach a Review by 
Rev. W. P. Landers occupied the morning session. 
The Ideals of the Bible by Rev. J. M. Dutton, The 
Pastor and the School by Rev. W. R. Bailey and 
Egypt’s Witness to the Bible by Rev. F. A. Horton, 
D. D., were strong and practical addresses. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BEACH, David N., Prospect St. Ch., Cambridgeport 
Mass., to Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DAVIES, Jno. B., Parsons, Pa., to Welsh Ch., Nebo, O. 


accen. 

DRAKE, Ellis R., Denver, Col., to Villa Park Ch., same 
sity. Accepts. 

EPLER, Percy H., of Yale Divinity School, to be assist- 
ant pastor, Phillips Church, South Boston, Mass. 
Accepts, and bas begun work. 

GEORGE, Edward A., Newport, Vt., to First Ch., Wil- 
limantic, Ct. rm ie 

HOLDEN, Fred A., Glastonbury, Ct., to Willington. 

IRVINE, Alex. F., Pilgrim Ch., Omaha, Neb., to Cal- 
vary Tabernacle, Des Moines, lo. Accepts. 

JONES, Wm. C., Cripple Creek, Cel., to Third Ch., 
Denver. Accepts. 

LITTLE, Wm. G, to remain another year at Blencoe, 
Io. Accepts. 

LYNCH, Frederick, of Yale Divinity School, to be as- 
sistant pastor, United Church, New Haven, Ct. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

MARTYN, Sanford 8., New Haven, Ct., accepts call to 
First Ch., Derby. 

MOORE, J. V., to remain another year at Frostburg, 


Md. Accepts. 
PETERSON, Carl J., East Fairfield, Vt., to East Berk- 


shire. 

PRATT, N. Miller, Union Seminary, to Barton, Vt. 

SCOVILL, Edgar E., recently superintendent of Cincin- 
nati City Missionary Society, to Chillicothe, O, Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

SECCOMBE, Chas. H., Park Manor Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
accepts call to Sibley, Io 

SHOEMAKER, Henderson C., to Muscotah, Kan. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

SMI rH, Edwin B., Westmoreland, Kan., to Pittsburg. 
Accepts, to begin work March 15 

STAPLETON, Rob’t, late of Belle Plaine, Iv., to Val- 
ley Junction. 

STEINER, Edward A., Pacific Ch., St. Paul, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to First Ch., Springfield, O., to begin Apr. 1. 

WILDER, Sedgwick P., Janesville, Wis., to First Pres. 
Ch., Pueblo, Col. 

WISWALL, Fred. M., Marlboro, N. H., to Putney, Vt. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ELLMS, Louis, rec. p. Halifax, Mass., Feb. 12. Sermon, 
Rev. E. W. Shurtleff; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Zenas 
Crowell, G. W. Stearns and Joshua Coit. 

EVANS, Edward, late of the Weel 7 Meth. body of 
England, i Camden, N. Y., Feb. 12. Sermon, Rev. 
W. H. Allbright, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. A. Manchester, Ethan Curtis, and Rev. Drs. E. N. 
Packard and &. W. Bacon. 

KRAUSE, F. O., o. p. Sheridan and Willamina, Ore., 


Feb, 4. 

SMITH, James R., i. Pilgrim Ch., W. Superior, Wis., 
Jan. 20. Sermon, Rev, C. H. Patton; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Kimball, R. McLaughlin, C. C. Salter, 

».D., W. W. Newell and T. G. Grassie. 

SPRAGUE, F. P., formerly Methodist, o. p. Wayland, 
Mich., Feb. 10. Sermon, Dr. D. F. Bradley; other 
yarts, Rev. Messrs. R. M. Higgins, W. A. Briggs. 

r. Sprague also has charge of the church at Bradley. 


Resignatiens. 

CLARK, Wm. C., Grand Isle, Vt. 

DICKINSON, Geo. R., First Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io. 

DOBBS, J. Hervey, Palestine, Tex. 

GOODWIN, Sam H., Farmington, N. H., withdraws 
resignation and will remain another year. 

HURD, Alva A., Vancouver, Wn., to take effect Apr. 1. 

MILLER, Albert P., Dixwell Ave. Ch. (colored), New 
Haven, Ct., to enter the service of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

NUTTING, Jno. K., Buffalo Center and Thompson, Io. 

OLDS, Alphonso R., Weston, Ore. 

ORR, Jas. B., Benicia, Cal. 

—a Benj. F., Santa Rosa, Cal., to take effect 


Apr. |. 

SHEAR, Chas. B., Second Ch., Marietta, O., to seek a 
field further north. 

TAYLOR, Jno. R., Lockport, Ill. 

— Wm. S., Lunenburg, Mass., to take effect 
May |. 


Dismissions. 
BALL, Marcellus, Garretson, 8. D., Feb. 1. 


Churches Organized. 
CLEBURNE, Io., rec. Feb. 12. Twelve members. 
FREEWATER, Ore., Feb. 2. Ten members, 


Miscellaneous. 

BACKUS, Jabez, for the past eight years pastor at 
Westport, Ct.,is spending the winter at Palm Beach, 
Fla. His health is much improved by the change. 
His pulpit is supplied by Prof. E. C. Norton of Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Cal., who is spending a 
vear in the Kast. 

BURNABY, Sidney A., who was recently married to 
Miss Jeannette Prince of Spencer, on his return from 
the wedding trip was tendered a reception by his 
people in Southbridge, Mass., who presented them 
with a beautiful silver service. 

DAVIS, C. E., of Hebron, N. H., Jan. 29, received a visit 
from seventy friends, who brought to the parsonage 
nearly thirty dollars in money with other substantial 
tokens of esteem and generosity. 
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GARDNER, Rufus P., Hampstead, N. H., has so far 
recovered from the effects of the serious surgical 
operation, as to leave the hospital in New York city 
for a few weeks sojourn in Lowell, Del., with the 
prospect of being able to resume the active duties of 
the ministry at no distant day. His many friends 
will rejoice with him. 

JONES, David, and his wife were pleasantly surprised 
on their fifth wees. anniversary by the members 
of the First (Welsh) Church, Scranton, Pa., who left 
several presents as tokens of fraterna! feeling. 

PLASS, Norman, leaves the Vine St. Ch., Cincinnati, 
O., on account of failing health, greatly to the regret 
of both pastor and people. He is now in Florida seek- 
ing recovery. 

SARGENT, Frank D., has been tendered a | the church 
and society of Putnam, Ct., a three months’ vacation 
with salarv, the church to pay for the supplies. He 
will probably take a month’s vacation now and in 
the summer take the remainder of the time for a 
trip to Europe. 





DR. GRIFFIS ON JAPAN. 

A good-sized audience assembled in Pil- 
grim Hall last Monday morning to listen to 
the address before the Ministers’ Meeting, 
by Rev. William Eliot Griffis, D.D.,on Japan 
and the Missionary Problem. Dr. Griffis said 
in part: Japan was never more truly becom- 
ing a Christian nation than at present. The 
Japanese are asking, as never before, who it 
is who has overturned the gods of Rome and 
Greece, who was the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, who made the Puritans, who came to 
Japan and turned the nation toward Christ- 
endom. We answer this question in our own 
way; we know whoitis. But our answer as 
the Japanese see it, in our literature, law 
and reform movements, does not satisfy them. 
Our Christianity, as the Japanese see it, is 
made up first of the teachings of Jesus, then 
of Greek philosophy, of Roman authority and 
law, of Stoic and Epicurean teaching and 
realism. 

Before the missionaries went to Japan in 
1859 Christianity had a subterranean history 
of hundreds of years. There are now in 
Japan Christian churches which are 300 years 
old. When the people first came under the 
teachings of the missionaries they were like 
children, accepting and enjoying everything. 
Then came the period of growth, with five, 
six or seven thousand conversions a year. 
This was the dangerous time for Christianity, 
when it looked as if the government might 
establish a state church. Now they have be- 
gun to think for themselves, and nobody can 
stop that operation except God Almighty 
himself. ‘ ‘ 

Today Christianity is re-creating the coun- 
try, but this does not mean that they will 
take our doctrinal forms. It is admirable in 
the Japanese that they would not yield one 
point to the brethren from America, even 
though the non-yielding might involve the 
loss of all aid from the American Board. 
They are brave enough to say we do want 
Christianity, but we do not want your doc- 
trinal forms and we won’t have them. Why? 
Because Japan has had an ethical and re- 
ligious training of her own under divine 
providence for thousands of years which has 
prepared her for Christianity as well as any 
nation on the face of the earth. They had 
the discipline of the Shinto religion, which 
impressed upon them the principle of wor- 
ship, the sense of sin and the necessity of 
purification; the Buddhist religion, which 
made them gentle and helpful; and then came 
Confucianism, which inculcated loyalty until 
it has become a national principle that binds 
society together today. 

Japan has come to her inheritance through 
sore trial and labor, There were martyrs for 
the Christian faith before ever the mission- 
aries came, and the first man who dared to 
plead for freedom of religious belief in their 
parliament was assassinated within three 
hours by ruffians who did not want Chris- 
tianity. The only thing we can give them is 
the gospel of Christ. We cannot teach them 
politeness or loyalty; they know these al- 
ready. They have been through every move- 
ment of the human mind that Europe has 
come through. Even in commercial life they 
have had the same documentary experience, 
have had cheques, manifests, insurances. 
Their law embraced a large portion of local 
libarty, and the principle of justice was all 
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through the system. When we understand 
the question of holding property in Japan 
as it appears to the Japanese we shall cease 
to debate the point. According to the trea- 
ties foreigners are forbidden to hold any prop- 
erty outside of the treaty ports, and should a 
Japanese turn over to the American Board 
any land or buildings he could be sued in the 
courts as a lawbreaker. 

We have given Japan many things—three- 
quarters of the reforms today were suggested 
by the missionaries. There has never been a 
dollar wasted of the money spent on Japan, 
but now, we would better not send any more 
men or women unless they are what the Jap- 
anese want. And Japan wants men so high 
up, so near God, that there will be no room 
for petty controversies; she wants men built 
on the model of the late Dr. N. G. Clark. 

Dr. Griffis was warmly greeted at the close 
of the address by his many friends, who have 
felt that Boston suffered a genuine loss when 
he withdrew from the local circle of minis- 
ters. In his congregations last Sunday at the 
Eliot Church, Newton, were some who used 
to sit under bis ministry. In the afternoon 
he preached at the new Congregational enter- 
prise in Brookline. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren of Manches- 
ter has taken to the bicycle. 

The Free Church Congress of England is to 
be known hereafter as the National Council 
of the Evangelical Free Churches. 

Canon Wilberforce of the Anglican fold is 
out with a plea for reasonableness and Scrip- 
turalness of prayers for the dead. 

Rev. John Hunter, the eminent Scotch Con- 
gregationalist, has avowed his preference for 
cremation as a method of disposing of the 
dead. 

A new university has been founded in 
Brussels for the better propagation of Social- 
ist principles. Two faculties have been or- 
ganized, one in law, the other in philosophy 
and literature, and there are already two hun- 
dred students. 

At a recent representative conference of 
clergymen of England and Scotland, including 
leading Roman Catholics, Anglicans and Non- 
conformists, it was decided that the following 
reforms are ripe for legislation: the more ef- 
fective treatment of habitual inebriates; 
further restriction of the Sunday trade; reg- 
istration of elubs; raising the age under 
which the sale of alcoholic liquors to young 
persons for their own consumption is illegal; 
determining an age under which delivery of 
alcoholic liquors to very young children shall 
be illegal. 





TO THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


Caliph, I did thee wrong. I hailed thee late 

Abdul the Damned, and would recall my word. 

It merged thee with the unillustrious herd 

Who crowd the approaches to the infernal gate, 

Spirits gregarious, equal in their state, 

As is the innumerable ocean bird, 

Gannet or gull, whose wandering plaint is heard 

On Ailsa or Iona desolate; 

For in a world where cruel deeds abound 

The merely damned are legion. With such souls 

Is not each hollow and cranny of Tophet crammed? 

Thou with the brightest of hell’s aureoles 

Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 

Immortally beyond all mortals damned. 

—William Watson. 
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A college education is an admirable equip- 
ment for work, but that it is not absolutely 
essential for successful scholarship may be 
proved by the statistics of Yale, where, out 
of 227 members of the faculty, fifteen (or 
nearly one out of every fifteen) are not grad- 
uates of any college. The college opportu- 
nity is a means to an end, but those who have 
been providentially hindered from using it 
need not despair of culture because this one 
means fails. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


Outspoken Views and Pertinent Queries on Many Themes. 


MORE LIGHT FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 

The editorial on this topic in our issue of 
Feb. 6 has called forth a number of responses, 
which suggest not only perplexities which 
disturb many, but varied views on a subject 
vitally connected with Christian experience. 
We print belew some of the letters received. 
We shall treat the subject further editorially 
at a future time. 

THE GREATEST MINDS LIABLE TO ERROR. 


I have just finished your excellent and 
timely editorial, More Light from the Scrip- 
tures, and am in hearty sympathy therewith. 
Yet I cannot be insensible to a difficulty 
which you have raised in my mind and per- 
haps in the minds of others familiar with the 
life and character of Jonathan Edwards. No 
one who has carefully studied the writings of 
this great divine can fail to have settled one 
point. If ever there was a saint upon this 
earth, Jonathan Edwards was pre-eminently 
a saint. The more I study him the more I 
am impressed with this fact. Impressive as 
are his intellectual gifts and attaifments his 
piety outstrips them. During the painful and 
exasperating experiences of the close of his 
pastorate at Northampton he fully exempli- 
fied in his daily life all that he maintained 
a Christian ought to be in his work on Reli- 
gious Affections. ‘The strength of the good 
soldier of Jesus Christ appears in nothing 
more than in steadfastly maintaining the holy 
calm, meekness, sweetness and benevolence 
of bis mind, amidst all the storms, injuries, 
strange behavior and surprising acts and 
events of this evil and unreasonable world.” 

No one can read his wonderful sermon on 
The Reality of Spiritual Light without per- 
ceiving that Edwards was no mere cold dia- 
lectician, but a man of a sweet and fervent 
mysticism, on one side of his manifold nature 
to be classed with Fénelon and Madame 
Guyon. As our dear Whittier so truly said 
of him: 

The schoolman’s lore, and the casuist’s art 

Drew warmth and life from his fervent heart. 

Here, then, was a man of intellectual gifts 
so supreme that as a giant he moves among 
the giants. Here was a saint who, ranked 
by his piety, must have a seat in heaven 
within whispering distance of Isaiah and 
Paul. Here was a Christian who believed 
most devoutly in the reality of a spiritual 
light imparted to believing and faithful stu- 
dents of God’s holy Word, and who with 
strong crying and tears implored the Great 
Father for that light as he sought for truth as 
eagerly as the miser gathers gold; and yet 
that man fell into grievous, disastrous and 
lamentable errors. 

Of what use then to us trembling mortals 
amid the eternities and silences of God is 
‘an infallible rule of faith and practice’’ 
which neither great intellectual gifts, pro- 
found learning, nor the most devoted and 
humble piety can interpret with sufficient 
correctness to protect from dark and gloomy 
errors? Is not some form of rationalism the 
only logical outcome of your editorial? I ask 
for light and instruction; for this ‘‘ more 
light” business has ever been a source of 
perplexity to me. Cc. E. 8. 

SOME STILL UNILLUMINATED PROBLEMS. 


As you have “ more light’ on the Scriptures 
than we used to have and somewbat more 
than we have in this section, will you te so 
kind as to let your light shine on some pas- 
Sages which contain ‘things hard to be un- 
derstood ?”’ 

For instance, you say that “‘ Christians once 
believed that God was so angry with nations 
to whom he had not revealed his will that he 
directed his chose 1 people to massacre men, 


women and children, as Turks are now mas- 
sacring Armenians. Such a belief does not 
now accord with the ideas of the justice and 
mercy of God which we have learned from 
the Scriptures.”” The trouble is not with our 
ideas. The difficulty lies in the Bible itself. 
Please let some of that light shine on Deut. 
20: 16-18. It must be borne in mind that 
this is not an isolated passage, but part of a 
system. 

I perceive and feel the difficulty in the eth- 
ics but I find no relief in slurring the matter 
over. Besides, while you are about it let us 
have light on the question of punishment for 
no sin,’ as Ruskin calls it: for instance, the 
horse that has not sinned yet suffers untold 
agony atthe hands of its cruel master. But 
God permits it, and however matters may be 
balanced for the man in the next world we 
seem to find no justice for the horse. I wish 
this slaughter of the miserable nations in 
Canaan were the only dark and forbidding 
thing in revelation and experience. To say 
that we do not believe this or that in the 
Bible does not help us much, for the trouble 
is we are called upon to explain them. And 
no sooner do we get them out of an expur- 
gated Bible than we find something full as 
mysterious in experience, and the latter is 
fact that refuses to be amputated by “‘ higher 


critics.” E. J. B. 
THE OLD IS BETTER. 


More Light from the Scriptures in your last 
issue is all old darkness. Not a few Chris- 
tians believe that God did command his 
chosen people to exterminate the inhabitants 
of Canaan, for they read it in the Scriptures. 
Not a few believe in the doctrines of the 
Synod of Dort; not a few believe that we 
are all by nature children of wrath on the 
strength of Scripture assertien. John Robin- 
soa knew all this new light as well as you, 
and repudiated it. The new light yet to 
break forth will confirm all that is essential 
in what John Robinson taught. All true 
progress is in the line of the old orthodoxy. 
The Creed of 1883 teaches election or decrees— 
Art. II. All the new truth of Dr. Gordon’s 
book is old error. The very title of it is an 
insult to those he calls brethren. ‘The 
Christ of today,” indeed! ‘ Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday, today and forever.”’ 

oO. B. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO DR. N. G. CLARK. 

Though not altogether unprepared, yet was 
I deeply saddened to hear of the death of the 
late Dr. N. G. Clark. When I was a student, 
now many years ago, in the University of 
Vermont, Dr. Clark was professor of rhet- 
oric and of English literature, the worthy 
successor of the honored and incomparable 
Dr. William G. 8. Shedd, and I remember 
him as one of the most lovable, manly, as 
well as saintly, of men. He was simple, art- 
less as a child, as kindly, genial, guileless and 
approachable, as he was scholarly, thought- 
ful and spiritually-minded. He was in his 
prime, an eloquent preacher, and all bis col- 
lege ministrations, prayers and extempora- 
neous addresses were with unction. In his 
case the pursuits of a student life had in no 
wise dried up the spiritual juices. He was 
specially a great power for good during a gra- 
cious revival that occurred in the university 
and vicinity during the early fifties, in con- 
nection with which, among many others, the 
late silver-tongued C. L. Goodell, D. D., was 
brought to Christ. How vividly and freshly, 
indeed, now that those once eloquent and 
glowing lips are sealed forever, come up to 
my mind certain of his exhortations and ap- 
peals. Especially indebted to him am I, not 
only for my first large and permanent im- 
pulse and stimulus toward literature, but, 


withal, for my first positive and efficient im- 
pression in the direction of a personal Chris- 
tian life. To me, therefore, in a peculiar 
sense, his memory will ever be as ointment 
poured forth. 


Oakdale, Mass. R. H. Howarp. 


MORE ABOUT THE MONDAY HOLIDAY. 

I have been much interested in the articles 
recently in The Congregationalist upon mak- 
ing Monday the school holiday. I say inter- 
ested, not pleased nor satisfied, for the first 
paragraph awakened hopes in regard to the 
doing away of Sunday preparation of school 
lessons which were utterly blasted as I read 
on. 

There must be a remedy, but, as one who 
has watched in a university town the work- 
ing of that would-be remedy, I protest against 
the one proposed. Why? Because, though 
remedying the phase of evil spoken of, it 
brings others more destructive of Sabbath 
observance and the preparation for it. 

I am a Puritan but, although I like the old- 
fashioned way of giving Saturday night to 
quiet home life, to settling of the week’s 
affairs, to study of the Sunday school lesson, 
etc., I realize that changes may require new 
adjustments, so would not say that such a 
strict observance of Saturday night is abso- 
lutely necessary to the Christian life. When, 
however, the young people in our schools 
have Saturday instead of Friday given them 
as the last working day of the week and con- 
sequently that evening for all the gayeties 
in vogue—card and dancing parties, club 
suppers, theater and opera going, etc, all of 
which begin and close late, is it not easy to 
sleep over the Sunday call to breakfast and 
the ringing of the church bells? If the morn- 
ing service is not lost in consequence, ana the 
Sunday school also, will the soul be in a con- 
dition to be fed, the mind and body to begin 
the Christian activities of the day? Will not 
the conversation of Sunday be largely upon 
the festivities of the evening previous? Will 
not the society atmosphere, sweet and whole- 
some when in place and in due proportion, 
linger about that home all through the day? 
Could there be on Sunday comfort, order, 
regularity of service, right adjustment of 
cause and effect in a home where festivities 
had continued until twelve o’clock Saturday 
night? IfI have not imagined these evil re- 
sults, is there anything spiritual to be gained 
by changing our school holiday? With Sat- 
urday as the holiday, the pupil studies on 
Sunday because he prefers to desecrate that 
day with study. 

I, too, would establish as strong a senti- 
ment as possible against Sunday study. It is 
not only a violation of the Fourth but of the 
Eighth Commandment. It is stealing time. 
I would bring to bear upon those trespassing 
upon holy time by studying, every persuasion, 
every argument possible, feeling confident 
that the work will be far easier than that of 
persuading those who, under a new arrange- 
ment of school holidays, must take their so- 
cial life Saturday night or not at all. 

Might not a practical way of lessening the 
liability of Sunday study be for the teachers 
to make the lessons for the first hours of Mon- 
day very simple, perhaps only class work ? 

But how to teach by precept and example 
the need of the Sabbath as a day of food get- 
ting for our souls is the question. If wecould 
feed our body, mind and soul each day of the 
week as they equally need, a day especially 
set apart for spiritual life would not be nec- 
essary, but God made the best plan for our 
growth. He gave us six days out of seven in 
which to attend to worldly affairs, shall we 
appropriate the last and only one left to him? 

H. M. K. 
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HELP FOR STARVING ARMENIANS. 

Having been a teacher and helper in South 
Carolina during the cyclone famine, I know 
well and feel intensely what the missionaries 
in Armenia are undergoing. I know what it 
means to wake in the morning and see hun- 
dreds of people waiting for help and to know 
you must refuse half at least; to hear the piti- 
ful, patient pleading fora little mouthful for 
the hungry children, and with tears in your 
eyes and pain unutterable to have to say, No; 
to see yourown scholars and helpers in teach- 
ing grow thin and weak before your eyes for 
want of the food you cannot give and, what is 
perhaps harder, to see faith and hope alike 
failing in them under the terrible strain and 
with empty hands to bid them still trust in 
God and send them away uncomforted and 
unfed. Without personal experience it is al- 
most impossible to realize the daily, hourly 
suffering among a starving people, or the bur- 
den of those who love and help them. Know- 
ing this, I entreat you pour in your gifts 
promptly. 

A Sunday school of Negroes in the cyclone 
district sends up five dollars, a large sum for 
them, with their prayers for the poor people 
in Armenia, thus doing their best to help as 
they were helped. Surely, not for ages has 
the Christian Church had such a direct call 
from the Lord himself as this one to help 
those suffering for his holy name. E. M. 


THE PURITAN SABBATH. 


Upon reading that excellent article by 
Henry Van Dyke on The Puritan Sabbath 
and the American Sunday two questions 
arose. 1. Why did the Puritan’s Sabbath 
change at the destruction of the Armada? 
2. Did any Pilgrims or Puritans ever havea 
law, either church or State, prohibiting tak- 
ing a walk, smoking a pipe, kissing a wife or 
staying from meeting one time upon the 
Sabbath? 

Please answer in your columns, as many 
another subscriber would like to know the 
truth of the matter even if it did deny their 
supposition that the so-called Connecticut 
‘blue laws’’ were written as a burlesque. 

M. E. M. 


1. We do not know. Perhaps the Puritan 
Englishman, regarding the defeat of the Ar- 
mada as a deliverance for England by special 
act of God, and remembering that the Span- 
iards were defeated on two successive Sun- 
days, thereafter kept the Lord’s Day with 
great reverence. 

2. The false ‘blue laws” of Connecticut, 
composed by Dr. Peters, may be seen in Blue 
Laws True and False by J. Hammond Trum- 
bull. They forbade the taking of a walk on 
the Sabbath and mothers to kiss their chil- 
dren, etc. None of them were ever enacted. 
The early laws of most of the American col- 
onies made it a crime not to attend church 
on Sunday. The New Haven colony ordained 
that every person should attend divine serv- 
ice on Lord’s Days and days of public fasting 
and thanksgiving on penalty of a fine of five 
shillings for each absence. In the colony of 
Virginia, where the Episcopal form of wor- 
ship prevailed, every man and woman was 
obliged to go to church twice daily and twice 
on Sunday, besides the catechising service. 
The penalty for disobedience was a fine for 
the first offense, fine and public whipping for 
the second and death for the third. During 
that period, the early part of the seventeenth 
century, fines were imposed in England for 
staying at home from church. 


MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


I want to say a great big thank you for the 
article in a recent paper on Who Is Responsi- 
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ble for Our Ministers? Coming from the 
Reformed Dutch Church as I did, the church 
that is very strict as to the quality of its 
ministry, I have many times been amazed a’ 
the good-natured laxity of associations ana 
councilsin the Congregational fold. It’s high 
time to call a halt. R. W. B. | 





PRAISE FOR AMERIOAN OONGREG£- 
TIONALISM. 

Rev. Dr. George S. Barrett, the British de)- 
egate to our National Council at Syracuse, ir 
an interview with a representative of Zhe 
Christian World said: 


I think Congregationalism in this countr) 
has much to learn from the Congregation 
alism of the United States. Congregaticn 
alism in America is more definitely org1n 
ized and the entrance to the ministry i- 
more carefully guarded than it is hee 
whilst the general education and culture or 
the ministry are certainly equal to anythine 
we find in our own land. The Society «f 
Christian Ecdeavor is becoming a growirg 
power for good there, and all the churcher 
I visited had flourishing branches of this 
society. In only one thing do I consider 
the American Congregational churches 
much behind our own, and that is in the 
service of song in the house of God. The 
most enlightened leaders, however, are anx- 
ious’ to improve the quality of the music 
and the part the congregation take in it. 


SOLIOITUDE FOR SUNDAY SOHOOL 
POPILS. 


The conversion and spiritual culture of the 
pupils are too often overlooked by teachers and 
officials of Sunday schools. From the Union 
Park Church, Chicago, there has come to us a 
circular containing twenty-two questions re- 
cently asked and answered by all the teachers 
of the Sunday school of that church. Some 
of the questions are as pertinent and search- 
ing as the following: 


How many of your class are church mem- 
bers? How many not? How many not now 
church members seem to you to be ready or 
inclined to confess Christ? With how many, 
within the last three months, have you had 
direct personal conversation on the subject of 
confessing Christ? What means do you em- 
ploy to develop the Christian life of those of 
your class who are now members of the 
church? Do you ever hold prayer meetings 
with those who are already Christians in the 
special interest of those who are not now 
Christians? Do you ever invite the whole 
class, or members of the class, to attend 
church with you on Sunday? Or the prayer 
meeting on Wednesday night? Or the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting Monday evening? Is 
it your habit to confer with the parents of the 
members of your class, whether these parents 
are Christians or not, on the subject of the 
conversion of their children to Christ? Have 
you any plans for making the spiritual aims 
of Sunday schoo!) work more definite and ear- 
nest during the coming year? If so, what 
are the plans? 
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oman’s 
ork 


Is never done, and it is especially wearing 
and wearisome to those whose blood ig 
impure and unfit properly to tone, suse 
tain, and renew the wasting of nervy 
muscle and tissue. It is more because o 
this condition of the blood that women 
are run down, 
Tired, Weak, Nervous, 

Than because of the work itself. Every 
physician says so, and that the only rem- 
edy is in building up by taking a good 
nerve tonic, blood purifier and vitalizer 


like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Forthe troubles 
Peculiar to Women at change of season 
climate or life, or resulting from hard 
work, nervousness, and impure blood, 
thousands have found relief and cure in 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1 per bottle. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


° are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hoods sarsaparilia. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 











Established, 1855. 
3 East MTH STRERT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P!l., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study comeiets thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
pocneetay, Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 








s ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, position as matron or mavaging house- 
keeper by an educated yous, woman of several years’ 
— Address ‘“ M. E. G.,” care of Congregation- 
aist. 


For Sale. A sweet-toned Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organ. Black Walnut Case, Roll Top Cover, little used, 
in good order. Reasonable price. Address G. A., care 
of The Congregationalist. 


Wanted, a situation as Organist and Director of 
Music by a gentleman of large experience. Address 
“ Organist,” P. O. Box, 1944, Boston. 


Companion. A middle-aged lady of experience and 
ability would like a position as a companion at home or 
to travel, ora panne of trust. Reterences given and 
required. Address Charles M. Bent, Esq., Treasurer of 
People’s Savings Bank, Worcester, Mass. 


Wanted, a church for two years by an active min- 
ister who wishes to reduce bis income fifty per cent. 
It must be in the country and the salary not more than 
a thousand dollars. Aadress “Sincerely,” care of The 
Congregationalist. 











WORTH SEEING. 


This Florentine Divan is just a blaze of 
golden light. Every raised surface is burnished, 
and the whole back flashes with light from half 
«a hundred points. 

In the midst of this dazzling display is the 
tufted center, covered with a celestial blue satin 
damask, with a floral design in lightest shadings 
of self-color. 





The back is inclined to a broad angle, and the seat is somewhat firmer than 
is customary in a divan. The piece is one of a suit of three, each with full Florentine 


Carving, finished in gold. 


It is going to be harder this year to do without gilt furniture than ever before. 
It is now strongly in evidence in nearly every town drawing-room, and prices have 
been greatly reduced by the wider demand. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 

Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 
7 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
= 














Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = « 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, «= «© «© «= « $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA'IOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas, and See, 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C omwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 








Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 





$469,914 59 
1,705,895.91 
1,418,425.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stoc € 

Bonds (market valuc . 3 946,492.00 











State and City Konds (market value -- 855,927.93 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
PONS Bs caccomenyconetiebarbsivedocestae. 463,009.13 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 426,550 00 

— uncollected and in hands of 
BE deeb binds sdénsnshtieeedssnes cesar sponse 515,227.06 
mntiease due and accrued on Ist January, 1896 52 185.92 
$9,853,628, 54 

SEARSAESES 

Cash Capital............. + « 3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fu . 4,395,659.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses | a « _ 752,514.13 
NOt. OUPQlGS.odcccssceseescee . 1,705,455.41 
89,353,628.54 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
= & H. yay ses | Vice- Presidents. 
hf ‘. enneue’? »! Secretaries. 
’ H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass't Secretaries. 
New York, January 7, 1896. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Government bond issue is stil) a lively 
topic of discussion on State Street. Elation 
at its great success still fills men’s minds. 
Boston has been more‘affected by the loan 
than any other financial center in regard to 
money rates. The latter have ruled high 
here, the clearing house rate between the 
banks ruling at ten per cent. last Thursday. 
In New York the banks took greater precau- 
tions to fortify themselves, with the result 
that there money rates have ruled compara- 
tively easy. The situation here, however, is 
growing easier, and nomipal rates are among 
the immediate prospects. 

General trade throughout the country con- 
tinues quiet, but commodities hold firm in 
price and there is apparently no pressure to 
sell. It can thus be described as confident in 
tone with a light movement in trade. The 
important improvement in demand and prices 
has been most noticeable in hides, leather 
and boots and shoes. Iron and steel have re- 
acted slightly and the production of pigiron 
has fallen off somewhat. 

Cotton manufacturers are trying to hold 
prices steady but jobbers are cutting them. 
Raw cotton is fairly steady, and any advance 
in the staple would stimulate values on the 
manufactured goods. The woolen industry 
remains unsatisfactory, and indicates fur- 
ther shutting down of machinery. The 
manufacturers claim that the woolen in- 
dustry needs more protection in order to 
thrive. 

A favorable feature of the situation is the 
steady increase in railroad earnings. InJan- 
uary gross earnings showed a larger percent- 
age of gain than for any previous month but 
one in the past three years. The January 
earnings of 126 companies aggregated $37,- 
926,110, Which was equal to an increase of 113 
per cent. over January in 1895. 

Bank clearings last week, despite the holi- 
day on Wednesday in New York and other 
States, increased 10 per cent. over the same 
week last year, when there occurred no holi- 
day. The stock market has been rather ir- 
regular, but the feeling is hopeful and trad- 
ing grows dull when values decline. The 
prospects are for a broader speculation on the 
Stock Exchanges and higher prices. 
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Church Finances, . 
Greatly Augmented. 


To fill your church with interested 
people is the way to have a healthy trea- 
sury. This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
the gospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the ear. Everybody sings the gospel 


from the lantern screen. 


Write for pamphlet, ** Solved; The Sunday Fve- 
ning Problem,’”’ Read its hie. adh the actual ex pe- 
rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York, 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CnICcAGo- 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS ClTY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market i. Ae FRran- 
ersco: 430 Kearny 8t. PORTLAND: ail Couch 


VACATION FUROPE 


TOURS 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—${75 to $800—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 


Springand ) Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 
Summer | $175 to #800, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation > land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, | Rhine, Germany, ‘Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. J Danube, Austria, etc 
North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 
Annual Kound the Worid Party, Sept. 
Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Nile)— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
te Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons, Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars, 


"New York” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd, sev 'sostene” 
CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER ‘‘ OHIO.’’ 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

March 28th to June 6th. 70-day cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, visiting. Spain, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, France. Ten days longer than 
any other cruise. Rate, $425 and upwards. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, aud the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $550. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated program to the 
THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST O©OO., 1715 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia, or Leon L. Colliver, 
New England Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston. — 


[WHERE ? 
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Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to Trav- I 
el, and they will inform 








Send a postal card re 

quest tor our Treatise 
on Municipal Bonds 
and descriptive list of 


Municipal 
Bonds 


choice ws len 1 0 
and other 
are the same as municipal fy 
Government ;,., 
TROWBRIDGE & CO. 
ona panels r Incorporated 

on Ss hier in- 313 First Nat'l Bank 

terest. Bidg., Chicago, lil. 











A delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 


f Perfect in flavor and 
( quality. Put up in 
pound and balf-pound 


e , tins 
! Stephen F. Whitman 
Tom & Son 
OCO 4 
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The new ful'-powered ste 1 
steamers of the WAKD LINE 
failasfullows: Havana, Cuba, ING 
Tampico, Mexico, every BENG 
and Saturday. Progreso; Vera Cruz an 
Mexican Ports every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., 
3antiago and Cienfuegos, every other Thursday. These 
tours and their combinations’ offer unrivaled attractions. 
Steamers nae 4 electric lights and bells, all 
improvements, Nassau the best hotel 
Cy in the West Indies, and cabie commu- 
4 nication with the United Stati s. 
VY Beautiful descriptive books free. 
James E. WARD 4& Co. > 
13 WALL ST., NEW YORK 





4S How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, I 
Spring or Summer ‘Tickets issued for Indepen- 

I dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all I 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 

I (by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your I 

t 





, Wishes carefully; fullinformation Free Address 
} YENRY GAZE & SONS. 1, td, Universal Tourist 
Agents. 113 Broadway N. 


201 Washington St., ost on; 
220 S. Chirk St., Chicage, HL; 
185 8. Fifth St., Philadelphia: 


at mt ot md fmt dont ot 


TOURS to EUROPE ef omss 


All expenses. Itineraries of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Fall Tour to Palestine, 
8650. Tour Round the World, #1,650. 


LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN. 
Two Select Parties: June isth, for North Cape, Nor- 
wegian Fjords, St. Petersburg, Berlin, etc. July @d, 
Great Britain, ean, Germany, Italy,etc. Accommo- 
dations ee tly first class. 

Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Excursions start Feb. 12, Feb. 

29and March 21 via Gibraltar. 

#550 upward. Firstclass. Ac- 

companied by F. ©. Clark, 
ex-U. 8. Vice-C eens at Jerusaiem. Address Leon L. 
Coliver, t Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston. 




















? EUROPEAN TOURS. 
l4th Year. Personally conducted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Paine. Limited party now forming. Un- 
oo%* equaled arrangements. erms reasonable. 
Address H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


BAKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 

All of Europe Tours 4340 to $395. embracing England, 
France, Germany, the Rhine, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, ete. All expenses paid. Swiss tour, good Short 
Tour, $185. Send for Program.'* 

FRANK BAKER, $3 Nassau are New ava 


TH E A Sanatorium for those 

4 seeking Health and Rest. 
Open all the year. Send 
Sor Illustrated Pamphlet. 


SPRINGS. WM. E. LeFFINGWELL, Mgr. 


Watkins, N.Y. 
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AT MANU: Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


—_ HURCH 
CAR PETS Piuicene. 65 CARPETS aw UPHOLSTERY, 


WASWHINC TON ST. 
OPP.BOYLSTOMW ST. BOSTON. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Eight members of the Sophomore Class 
at Dartmouth College have been suspended 
during the remainder of the year for ‘‘ horn- 
ing” a professor disliked by the class, and 
seven juniors at Brown University have been 
suspended for plagiarizing in rhetorical work. 

—— Dr. R. M. Wenley, formerly dean of 
the faculty of arts in Queen Margaret College 
and lecturer on philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, has recently accepted the pro- 
fessorship of philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. He has enjoyed great advantages 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, as well as in 
France, Italy and Germany, and is the author 
of Socrates and Christ and Aspects of Pessi- 
mism. An editorial in The Glasgow Herald 
deplores his leaving Scotland. 

—— At the earnest request of the faculty 
State Evangelist Veazie held a short series 
of meetings in Washburn College, Kan., be- 
ginning with the Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
The work brought excellent results. Besides 
speaking to large congregations each even- 
ing, Mr. Veazie was at the college several 
hours each day for private conversation, and 
thirty persons called on him in a single day. 
At the close many signed cards of renewed 
consecration or desire to live a Christian life. 

—— The Day of Prayer at Beloit marked an 
epoch in the lives of many of the students. 
The earnestness apparent was suggestive of a 
revival. The early prayer meetings of the 
students were unusually helpful, and the 
chapel gathering was composed of a congre- 
gation which was moved in individual cases 
to the first reception of the Spirit. Dr. G.R. 
Leavitt gave faithful attention to the work, 
and he has started a bi-weekly fellowship 
meeting which has had a marked effect among 
the students. 

— After Mr. S. M. Sayford visited the 
professional schools of Boston he went to An- 
dover where in Phillips and Abbot Acade- 
mies gratifying results attended his labors. 
In St. Johnsbury, Vt., fifty students in the 
academy have professed conversion, half of 
whom are young men. He spends the re- 
mainder of the month in Vermont, visiting 
Montpelier Seminary, the State University at 
Burlington, Middlebury College, Troy Con- 
ference Academy at Poultney and the acad- 
emy at Saxton’s River. 

—— The Day of Prayer was observed at Yank- 
ton College, S. D., and in the city churches. 
The students held a sunrise prayer meeting, 
largely attended, and later President Warren 
preached in the assembly-room and was fol- 
lowed by a song service. There were alsoa 
testimony meeting, a Bible reading, a conse- 
cration service and union mission meetings, 
and in the evening a union prayer meeting of 
the city churches. The union evangelistic 
meetings just closed have resulted in quick- 
ened spiritual life in the church and college 
and over thirty conversions, fifteen among 
the students. 








If you need a Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It stimulates the stomach, nourishes the nerves, 
builds thebraintissue. A wonderful tonic. Makes 
a delightful beverage. 


GEU. H. RYDER & CO., 
burch Organs 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE 
READING, MASS. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
No. 5 MUSIC HALL BUILDING. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


Individual 


Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all beanches ¢ of the Christian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church. nee, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Room: 
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Pittsburgh, HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. lasts. 


In painting, labor is three- 


Ne Pieced, fourths the cost ; and with Pure White 
ee Pees Lead and Tinting Colors more work can be 
coxsrem }°""™ | done in a given time than with inferior 
ATLANTIC ‘materials. It makes—with Pure Linseed 
pair nt Oil — the best paint and the kind that lasts. 


JEWETT 


rNewYork {To be sure of getting 


a Pure White Lead 


} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 


COLLIER examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
MISSOURI | oui. | Any Shade or color desired can be easily ob- 








RED SEAL ; ; ; 
auliiaiis tained by using NATIONAL Leap Co.’s brands 
soun t.1ewisesnos.co| Of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
Philadelphia. Pa’ so . ” 
MORLEY amphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 
int Cleveland. ¢ colors er Iso cards pony es of re. pron eater 
lesigns painted in various s or combinations of s warde 
CORNELL Salem, Mase. agen application to - imbading to. paint. site 
xewrvcy Pt NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York, 





The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. - 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see, that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 








Perfect 
‘Purity. 


"There is no product 
more wholesome, 
convenient and nu- 
tritious than our 


Pure Cocoanut 
Cooking Butter 


It makes a shortening that can be eaten 
by the worst dyspeptic and is guaranteed 
to contain No Animal Fats. Two pounds 
of it will accomplish as much as three 
pounds of lard, butter, or any other short- 
ening. Never becomes rancid. We also make 
all grades of table butter from the unadul- 
terated fat of selected, fresh cocoanuts. 

AT ALL GROCERS.’ 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


The Pure Food ProductCo. 
544 to 554 N. Water St., Chicago, lil. 





CUDAHYS PEX BRAND FoR 


FLAVOR 


Gravies 
For Soups Sauces, etc. 
the best [inon cooks ‘se‘pare, rich Hxtract 
o. 


Cudahy *g Rex Brand 


Writeto The ce PHARMACEUTICAL SMACEUESOAL O0,, 
South Omaha, Neb., for tres copy of “Ranch 
— and enclose 4 cents in stamps for 
sample. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 


Church Cushions 


Ostermoor & €0., "Mer tontny 


iT] New York, N.Y, 



































FOR BREAKFAST 


WHEATLET 


is preferable to oat meal. 
Eee TRY IT. 
Sold in 2-lb. packages by all leading Grocers. 














Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture are belies of oy eee, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. ,Addres 
BLAKE BELL a Beston, Mass. 


ae 











il Foun 
Peggy 


BELLS 


Steel Sanat ABor Church & School Bells, ae oe 
Oogue. The U.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, 
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ORITIOAL DAYS IN IOWA. 


The same week of Dr. Magoun’s death, to 
which earlier reference has been made, Iowa 
lost another of her distinguished sons, Dr. A. 
§. Marshall, who held this, his first and only, 
pastorate at Marion for forty years. For the 
last few months he had an assistant who re- 
lieved him of the heavy burdens ofthe parish. 
He was strong as a preacher and in pastoral 
oversight, and was one of the prominent men 
of the State in the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. 

That those who were leaders in advocating 
the ‘*mulct” law intend to grant the liquor 
power still greater privileges is very evident. 
It was claimed that this was a temperance 
measure, but a bill has been introduced into 
the legislature granting the privilege to man- 
ufacture liquors in the State. This was an- 
ticipated by those who opposed the law. 
Without doubt, if such a law is enacted, the 
next attempt will be to establish license as 
the policy of the State. We do not believe 
that the temperance people will submit. Let 
the Republican party attempt to do this, and 
thousands of her firm adherents will leave 
her. Governor Jackson gave considerable 
space in his message to discussing the influ- 
ence of the mulct law on the cause of temper- 
ance. He made as good showing as could be 
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made and in localities no doubt conditions 
have been bettered. In many counties where 
the mulct law has been operative there are 
fewer dealers paying the Government tax 
than under prohibition. In other counties 
the number has been increased. As a whole 
the number has been decidedly decreased. 
Still the mulct law has not been the only fac- 
tor at work. The number has decreased in 
counties where the mulct law has not been 
operative. 

Some new phase of the temperance ques- 
tion comes up every few months. A whole- 
sale firm outside the State has tried to collect 
a debt for liquors sold to a man running a 
saloon under the protection of the mulct law. 
The district court has decided against the 
plaintiff on the ground that the business is 
unlawful and therefore does not have the pro- 
tection of the State. 

Those who take a stand in favor of restrict- 
ing the liquor traffic and thus interfering 
with the personal habits of any one are classed 
as cranks and fanatics in this State as else- 
where too generally. Railroads have not al- 
ways won the reputation of taking a high 
stand touching questions of morality. They 
often adopt strict rules touching everything 
that contributes totheirinterest. Most roads 
are now insisting on absolute sobriety on the 
part of their employés. An Iowa road has 
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just issued an order prohibiting their em- 
ployés from boarding at hotels with a bar 
attached. They feel that this is placing their 
men under a peculiar temptation and they 
will not permit it. Will those who have 
been denouncing all temperance people as 
fanatics denounce this railroad management 
for interfering with ‘‘ personal liberty’ and 
for sending forth a sumptuary order? 
Ww. W. G. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 











The Century Magazine...........ccccceesseceevees $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine...... . 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly... 3.25 
Scribner’s Magazin 2.60 
Harper’s Weekly... 3.25 
AZAT......0005 eee 3.25 

= Round Table 1.60 
WE, TIRIIIEE, occcccccccesesdcccccccccovsscccscessccce 260 
American Kitchen Magazine................+se0« 15 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 








reasonable person. 


Bronchitis. 


PPPFEEPPPEPEEPRPEEE EEE E TEER EREEEEEEEE EEE TEER TEER EERE EERE EERE TERRE ED 


A Cloud of Witnesses. 


Most people are skeptical about the cure of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and similar 
diseases, and this advertisement is intended for any “doubting Thomas” who is a 
Are you open to conviction? We kxow from thousands of letters 
(hundreds from readers of this paper, in which we have advertised for months) that 
Hyomei, the new and wonderful Australian ‘*Dry=Air’’ treatment, comprised in 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00 


relieves gg out of every 100 people who try it, and cures 99 out of every 100 who 
use it conscientiously and according to directions. 
men and women whom you must delieve— you can’t help ‘yourself. 


Catarrh. 


Asthma. 


Deer Park Parsonage, 


Here are 


the endorsements of living 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 
(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 


gress from Brooklyn, writes : 
Temple Court, New York City, 
November 26, 1894. 
My Dear Mr, Wyckoff: On your suggestion, I 
rocured from your friend, Mr. Booth, one of his 
‘ocket Inhalers. It has worked like a charm. The 
Bronchitis has entirely eeere- and, thanks to 
yous is the first thing I have found in ten years that 
as given permanent relief, There is certainly a 
great field for a remedy having such merit. 
Cordially yours, F, H. Wirson, 
[The above is to the late W. O. Wyckoff, Esq., 
President Remington Typewriter Co.]} 


Colds. Boston, Mass., July 30, 1895 


In my family of three we have used the Hyomei, 
and have been pertectly satisfied with the result. 
None of us have had a cold since we have had it. I 
believe it is a great preventitive as well as a cure. 

Sve. STANLEY SEARING, 


a ro Carter Street. 
Loss of Voice. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., February 1, 1895. 
Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. The 
first inhalation gave relief. It #s a blessing to hu- 
manity, and Lam sorry it is not better known. 1 
add my name to the “ Pass-It-On-Society.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 


diseases of the respiratory organs. 


died: 


Hon. FRANCIS H. WILSON, Member of Con- | 


Jaltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1895. 
The Pocket Inhaler came Friday morning. Mrs. 
Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks 
daily with Asthma, As soon as the Inhaler came, 
she began using it, and after a few inhalations, the 
Asthma ceased, and now, Tuesday, it has not re- 
turned. She has had this trouble since she was 
seven years old, and is now forty. We have spent 
hundreds of dollars in search of relief, purchasing 

everything we saw advertised. 
Rev. Georce H. Honry 


'Catarrhal Deafness. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 6, 1895. 
Having been personally relieved from Catarrh 
through the use of an Inhaler charged with Hvomei, 


| I take pleasure in recommending it most highly. 


Mr. H. H. Warner, of Rochester, of Warner's Safe 
Cure fame, according to his own statement, made in 
the presence of a friend of mine, Dr. Frank E. Howe, 
Barrett House, Broadway; New York, has been 
cured of Catarrh and Catarrhal Deafness of several 


I had Catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten 
years (passed in this great establishment) I suffered 
fearfully. It extended to my throat; the base of 
my tongue was badly affected. 1 could not sleep 
with my mouth closed. I began using Hyomei in 
December, and in two weeks I was entirely —an 
now, after four months and no return of the disease, 
I can say, permanently —cured. 1 am going to ask 
the head of this firm, Mr, Eben D. Jordan, to indorse 
this statement. Ervira E, B. Gisson. 


Indorsed, EBEN D. JORDAN. 
Consumption. 


Buffalo, N. Y., August 21, 1895. 

In thirty years’ experience in the practice of 
medicine, | have never given my name in support 
of a proprietary remedy ; tor I have never seen one 
that performed all and more than was claimed for it, 
until I met with Hyomei, which I indorse with all 
my heart (profe ssionai ethics to the contrary not- 
withstanding), fer I believe it a duty I owe to hu- 
manity. Since testing Hyomei in Laryngitis, Bron- 


} 

| yeats’ standing through tha use.of Hyomei. out ( a orgy Hay Se and last, but 

E G, Wyckorr, No. 209 Genesee Street or Five eng —s gw TH, onsumption, In an 

advance: stage, which by the use of the Exhaler one 

Chronic Cough | hour a day, and the Pocket Inhaler ten minutes 

9 | every hour, with no other medicine, in four weeks, 

Manchester, Mass., March 26, 1895. | was transformed into an assured rec overy; I believe 

|  Inclosed find $1.00 for R@tket Inhaler outfit. The | in it for itself for what it has done, and I gladly add 

| one I bought of you tor my “mther did her a world | my name to the “* Pass-[t- On-Society.”’ 

| of good. She writes me that her cough is complete- | S. H. Morris, M.D., 159 Franklin St. 

|  P.S.—You are at liberty to use this as you may 


ly cured. Success to you. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which cause 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. It is 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing in 
stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, consisting of pocket.iphaler (made 
of deodorized had rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei. a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If yon are st7// skeptical, send me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomeéi does cure. Consultation and trial treatment frec at my office, 

.—Ar. antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, etc, Nothing has been u i 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
ADEANAAKDABAEAAEAEBD AD AA AALHAAMARARAAALAABAADALAABR SOOM AABRBABAS DIE AAABRAAD HO 


so effective for the purposes named. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


AppBig J. GANNET. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 14. 


The leader of the hour was Mrs. Ida V. 
Woodbury, field secretary cf A. M. A., who 
read from Isaiah 9, laying emphasis in verse 
11, ‘‘ The government shall be upon his shoul- 
der,’’ upon the word his, as she spoke of the 
burdens brought to this weekly meeting, not 
only of home care but of mission and church 
work, with all the planning which is neces- 
sary. ‘‘ We may depend too much upon our 
organizations; the government is upon his 
shoulder.’”’ Sojourner Truth preached a good 
sermon when she asked Fred. Douglass, 
‘* Frederick, is God dead?”’ 

Calendar topics for the week referred to the 
Zulu mission, Mrs. Edwards, the first mis- 
sionary adopted by the Woman’s Board, hav- 
ing her placeon Friday. Miss Stanwood gave 
a brief account of a work which Mrs. Edwards 
has undertaken in Durban in establishing 
a home where native women who come in 
to visit their sons or brothers employed 
there may spend the night. There has been 
crying need for such a resort, and some Eng- 
lish residents, aroused to the situation, have 
taken hold of the matter and contributed 
money to renta house and furnish it. Noone 
is better fitted to inaugurate such an enter- 
prise than Mrs. Edwards, although she is 
greatly missed at Inanda Seminary during 
her temporary absence. 

Miss Lamson read extracts from a letter 
from Miss Price, also of Inanda Seminary, in 
which she described their Tuesday, which 
corresponds to Saturday in most schools. 
The girls love their homes, even the heathen 
homes, and although they may have run away 
from them on account of cruel treatment 
will not remain away more than two terms 
without visiting them, and like girls in our 
own land they enjoy the home eooking. The 
prospect of additional buildings and enlarged 
accommodations, through the generosity of 
the Misses Stokes of New York, has brought 
great cheer to the teachers. Miss Kyle ex- 
hibited a model of a Zulu hut presented to the 
Board by Miss Gilson, and read extracts from 
a letter from Miss Bigelow, who is at Inanda, 
also from Miss Laura C. Smith who is teach- 
ing in the boys’ school at Adams. 

Miss Bessie B. Noyes was present, probably 
for the last time before she returns to her 
work in Madura, whither she goes via Japan, 
where she will visit her brother. Her “‘ good- 
by ’’ meant ‘‘God be with you,” and her own 
‘TI will goin the strength of the Lord God”’ 
will be remembered as her parting assurance. 
Mrs. Capron, who has known her since her 
birth in the India home, with motherly and 
missionary sympathy commended her to God. 

Mrs. McClelland, president of Oregon Branch 
of W. B. M. P., presented the salutations of 
that branch, one side of which is separated 
from the other by a mountain range, and 
where self-denial is sometimes carried to the 





A penny 
—or two 


all extra profit. 

That’s the merchant's reason 
whourges an inferior binding for 
a costly skirt. It’s not (xothing 
7s) as good as 


Gi a, Ni oman 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for S. H. & M. on the label 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will 


Send for samples, showing labels and miate- 
0., 


rials, tothe S.H.&M -O ° 
York Cry. S Cc P.O. Box 699, New 
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point of a whole society going without new 
bonnets one year and giving the money thus 
saved to the missionary treasury. Mrs. Bar- 
ton read a letter from Mrs. Wheeler of Har- 
poot. Mrs. Woodbury stated that one who 
was present the preceding Friday— Miss Ann 
Kimball of Concord, N. H., a familiar figure 
in missionary meetings—had since suddenly 
passed away. 








THE New England Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton has decided to replace the organ in its concert 
hall with one of larger size. The present instru- 
ment is an excellent one for church purposes, hay- 
ing three manuals and thirty stops. It will be sold 
at a very reasonable price and is in good repair. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS TO CALI- 
FORNIA.—In addition to its regular daily tourist 
sleeping-car service to California, the Chicago Un, 
ion Pacific & Northwestern Line is now running 
personally conducted excursions, leaving Chicago 
every Thursday after arrival of through trains 
from the East. These excursions are accompanied 
through to San rrancisco and Los Angeles by ex- 
perienced conductors; and low rates, picturesque 
route, quickest time and the best of attention are 
among the advantages which they offer. Ask your 
nearest ticket agent for full particulars, or write to 
W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North- 
western Railway, Chicago, Ill. 
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|-96 CATALOGUE: 
Has an Index, enabling its readers to 
readily find any Flowers, Bulbs, Plants or 
Vegetables by both Common and Proper 
Names. Its 170 beautifully illustrated pages 
contain complete descriptions of all new 
and standard varieties, valuable cultural 
directions, information how to prevent and 
destroy insects that injure plants, revised 
list of approved agricultural and horticult- 
ural implements, particulars of our unique 
offer to duplicate first prizes offered by all 
agricultural and horti¢ultural societies in 
the United States, and FREE DELIVERY. 

We Mail It Free, and with it to those who 
~ mention this paper, either of the following 
selections for 1éc. or the five for 65c. 

(1) 10z. Breck’s Boston Mixture Sweet Peas 
(60 kinds), 1 pkt. Breck’s Dwarf Rainbow Nas- 
turtium. lpkt. Breck’s Tall Nasturtium, (2) 
1pkt. New Red Mignonette. Ipkt. New Red 
Pansy. 1 pkt. Marguerite Carnation, (3) 3 
Begonia Bulbs, distinet colors. 8 Gladioli 
Bulbs, distinct colors. (4)1 pkt. Breck’s Bel- 
mont Tomato. 1 pkt. Breck’s Golden Celery. 
1 pkt. Breck’s Wakefield Cabbage. (5) 1 pkt. 
Breck’s New Life Pea. 1 pkt. Breck’s Premier 
Sweet Corn, 

Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn, 


JOS. BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 


harming new Chrysanthemums from Japan 
wns first yor from seed They embrace all styles, 
varieties and colors, including the exquisite new Ostrich 
Plume types, Rosettes, Globes, Timbriated, Miniature 
and Mammoth. Sow the seed this spring; the plants 
will bloom profusely this fall. 25 cts. per pkt, or 
For only 30c. we will mail all the following: 
lpkt, NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTEEMUM SEED. 
1 pkt. SCABLET PANSIE3, fino red colors. 
1 pkt. MABGABET CARNATION, all colers, blooms ind mos. 
kt, VERBENA GIANT WHITB ECENTED, new fragrazt. 





1 G 
CUPID DWARF SWEET PEA (3 Sceds). 
i? Bulbs FANCY GLADIOLUS, all different colors. 
9 ‘* NEW ORCHID GLADIOLUS, exquis:te colors. 
8 ‘ MAMMOTH OZALIS, different colors. 
TALOGUE, 136 . with magnificent 
note | eed and — These 7 packets: a aved 
(wo $1.50 oO 
cae aad we soe them. for 80 CENTS only to 
i 


~-U our superior stock. Order at once 

of Flower and Vegetable 
UR CATALOGU Seeds, Bulbs, Plant», and 
new Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely 
illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novelties, 
We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare and 
Beautiful, This elegant Catalogue will be sent Free to 

any who order or expect to order after getting it., 


JOAN LEWIS CHILDS, Finrat Park. W. ¥. 





Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of minisiers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 3, Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
{ts missionaries visit families, distribate religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangel zing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 
= out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 

end to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston, 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and soeial condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
REV. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W.G. STURGES Treasurer. 
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RARE SWEET PEAS FREE! — 


Our BEAUTIFUL BOQUET COLLECTION, comprising over 
90 varieties of Ecktord’s, New Giant, Gilt Edge Strain. The finest coliection ever brought 
y Every color, combination and shade are represented, from 
darkest crimson to snowy white, with flowers double the size of ordinary sweet peas. 
The very cream of the newest and rarest sweet peas, the fashionable and popular flower of 
theday. This magnificent collection contains over one ounce of seed (enough for a 
hedge), and we send it FREE, together with printed directions for rowing sweet peas, 
acopy of our charming new IMustrated Catalogue for 1896,and 20¢ Pre. 
mium Coupon on receipt of only 10c., the exact cost to usof postage and putting up. 
Our catalogue contains many new things that cannot be obtained elsewhere. f you send 
silver for the above, we include absolutely Free, a regular 20 cent packet of our world 
famous ROYAL PRIZE PAN ) 
ares in Pansies seen at the World's Fair; flowers three inches across, spotted, striped and 

ed in endless variety. We make this offer to get you to try our seeds, as we know 
after atrial you will use no others. The offer is good for 30 days only. The above seeds 
are exactly the same as we advertise in our catalogue for cents, and thousands of 
packets have been sold at that price. 


SLES, said by good judges to surpass any- 
iby 


Address at once, 


O. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 
Florists and Seedsmen, - 


CANTON, MAINE. 








HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY : 


and all other best fruits from Hale, who makes more money in fruit cult th = 
America, Free book, tells whole story, ‘no secrets. Address H "ALE, South Glastonburs-CONN. FY 
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J.B.COLT & CO.. 
NEW YORK: 
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MAGIC LANTERNS, ATLANTA. ST.LOUIS. 
A - ELECTRIC © : 
<__ FOCUSING Lamp: 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Our friends the Methodists are tinding fault 
with their polity. Here is President Little 
of Garrett Biblical Institute saying, in Zion’s 
Herald, that the General Conference should 
reformitself. Such sentences as these abound: 
“Tt is an altogether unique, but aclumsy and 
inefficient body, un-American and un-English, 
barnacled all over with absurd traditions and 
loaded down with incoherent habits... . The 
episcopal report is pared down to pleasing 
platitudes or dovetailed into cunning compro- 
mises.” 

ABROAD. 

What are the future relations of Great Brit- 
ain, Turkey and Russia to be? ‘‘ Neither under 
the plea of keeping the ‘ Russian bear’ barred 
up in his ice-fields, nor in fear of having to 
increase our fleet in the Mediterranean, nor 
under pretense of guarding one of our routes 
to India, nor in jealousy for our civilizing 
work in Egypt, nor through any assumption 
of responsibility for a neutralized Constanti- 
nople, nor through false sentiment about a 
Greek empire, are we going to spend a round 
shot, much less imperil a blue jacket, in order 
to arrest the inevitable consequences of the 
Armenian massacres that we have failed to 
prevent. If we were going to interfere the 
proper time would have been when the sul- 
tan had scored his first thousand murders. 
It is gone by now, and we must leave the con- 
sequences of our enforced inaction to a higher 
and juster Power,” replies The Christian 
World. 

‘Armenia, we repeat,” says The British 
Weekly, ‘‘is by far our gravest trouble. 
There may be, there will be difficulties, but 
matters between us and other countries will 
in due time be settled peacefully; but will 
the Eastern question be so without war?”’ 

The question of licensing the traffic in 
opium once more is open for discussion in 
Hawaii. The Friend of Honolulu says: ‘ Af- 
ter scme thirty years of practical experi- 
ence in alternately licensing and prohibiting 
opium in Hawaii, this country has fairly set- 
tled upon prohibition as decidedly the best 
policy for limiting the terrible evils which 
invariably attend the consumption of the 
drug among native Hawaiians. ... One ar- 
gument against it is that the subject has been 
made thoroughly unsavory and disreputable 
by its past identification with the heathenish 
caprices of the monarchy. .. . No amount of 
profit to the treasury from licenses and duties 
can possibly compensate for the terrible de- 
struction of life and character which will in- 
éevitably ensue among native Hawaiians, in 
spite of any possible provisions for limiting 
its consumption to the Chinese. No such 
provisions can be rendered efficient. Under 
the present law the mere possession of opium 
is punishable.”’ 

The Japan Weekly Mail attributes the last 
uprising in Formosa to Chinese officials’ plot- 
tings in Peking. ‘Against sericusinjury atthe 
hands of a neighboring empire Chinese states- 
men doubtless believe that their country is 
now guaranteed, just as the Koreans be- 
lieve that Russian jealousy protects them from 
the consequences of any contumely or per- 
fidy shown by them toward Japan. ... The 
disturbing element of China’s treacherous in- 
terference must be struck out with a strong 
hand.” 
aThe following is an extract from a speech 
recently made by a native Christian in Tan- 
jore, India, published in The Christian Pa- 
triot, Madras. Discussing the scheme pro- 
posed by the Madras native Christians for a 
national church, the United Church of Christ, 
Mr. Pichamuthu said: ‘‘ It cannot be in the 
present generation, for, in the first place, 
the Indian Christian, in common with other 
Hindus, is a strict conservative, and it would 
be very difficult for one to bring him down 
from the high pedestal he occupies as one 
who clings tenaciously to the tenets of his 
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forefathers. ... Further, we notice around 
us that a native congregation is bound up by 
ties of love and gratitude to the missionary 
who was the chief instrument in bringing 
them to the light of Christ. And it is a ger. 
eral belief that the national church movement 
is not, as a rule, sympathized with, by the 
missionary bodies. And the Indian Chris- 
tian would do anything else but wound the 
feelings of the missionary, of whose disinter- 
ested and self-denying labors he is the living 
monument. For loyalty and gratitude run in 
the very veins of the Indian Christian. Fur- 
ther, we are not yet in a position to supporta 
church of our own. It will be a long time 
before we can stand on our own legs.” This 
is somewhat different in its tenor from the 
statements of the Japanese Christians. 


TRADE MARK, 
Improvement in soap has 
kept pace with the de- 
mands of civilization. 
Have you kept pace with 
the improvement in soap? 
COPCO bathsoap is the 
perfectsoap. It represents 
the latest and greatest step 
of the skilled soapmaker. 
Use it once and it will 
seem almost like degen- 
eration to use any other 


a 


I became an atheist when I studied the- , é 
ology, and I became a Christian when I stud- kind. The price is an- 
ied sociology.—Prof. John R. Commons. other part of this great 
—eeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeemes improvement—5 cents. 

A Goop Pornt.—It has been well said that gold The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
furniture is like cordial—it must be drunk in small Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
glasses. No one thinks of filling the drawing-room 
with gilt furniture in these days any more than 
they think of omitting it entirely. A single gilt 
chair or divan is absolutely indispensable in every 
parlor if it makes any pretensions to modern fur- 
nishing. The headquarters in this city for gilt fur- 
niture is at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. TRADE MARK, 


“Sweet Home” Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE ey CHOICE 


UQUA -cLINING 
a Caau™ RE eC CHAIR 
ond (CHAUTAUQUA DESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
























The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, . $10.00 
Total, ..- oP ge $20. 00 


YOU GET BOTH FOR x $40. 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM 
ON THIRTY DAYS! TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 


is NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
Tue [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO: BuFFALo,NY: 


Our offer fully explained in The Congregationalist, Nov. 14, 21, 28. 





Nore.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, 
is genuine. From personal inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we 
know that they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.—7he Christian Work. 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


ErrsS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. LDWARD & SON, 
London, England. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. AGENTS WANTED, ‘723,22 etinte wedi 











An organization for men inside the church, with re- « facturing, mining, saw mill- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. | ing, etc., districts apply. Nothing derogatory. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial Care P. O. 1371, New York. 


League, Springfield, Mass. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s 


Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








“FOOLS HASTE IS. NAE = 
SPEED.” DONT HURRY 
THE WORK UNLESS YOU 
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QUALITY COUNTS. 


Representatives, Senators, 
and Statesmen Speak. 


The Best and Safest Advisors 
of the People 





Agree Unanimously on this 
One Point. 


For the People’s Good. No 
Difference of Opinion. 





Important Lecision Arrived at on 
All Sides. 





Senator Victor I. Spear, of Braintree, Vt., 
who has filled every high position in the gift 
of his State, says:—‘‘ My wife was troubled 
with nervous debility bordering on nervous 
prostration, and at the same time a trouble 
on her hands like eczema. The use of Doctor 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
produced very satisfactory results, healing the 
eczema and greatly improving the nervous- 
ness.”’ 

Senator Frank Plumley, of Northfield, Vt., 
who was Vermont’s delegate to the Republican 
National Convention and who is a man of 
national reputation, says :— 

“In the fall of 1892, [ came out of the 
presidential campaign with my nervoussystem 
almost broken. Some of my personal friends 
advised me to take a course of Dr. Greene’s 
medicines, which [ did, with entire success. 
I use Dr. Greene’s Nervura and find it an 
excellent remedy for that exhaustion caused 
by long continued mental work, and think 
well of it.” 


Si 





HON. CHAS. J. NOYES, 


Judge Charles J. Noyes, of Boston, ex- 
speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, states :— 

‘Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy reinvigorated and recreated my se- 
verely taxed nerves and debilitated vitality. 
To all needing an invigorator and permanent 
restorative, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is the very best medicine within 
a Sera Sa or observation.” 

on. Samuel B. Page, of Haverhill, N. H., 
who for twenty-five years has been a member 
and leader of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
says :— 

“T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, and take pleasurein recom- 
mending its use to all sufferers from any 
derangement or disturbance of the nervous 
system.” 

Adi to these magnificent testimonials of the 

reat and wonderful curative powers of Doctor 

reene’s Nervura, the fact that it is a physi- 
cian’s prescription, the discovery of the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., who can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter, and you have 
the greatest and grandest indorsementof value 
and assurance of cure possessed by any remedy 
in the world. 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST’S PILGRIMAGE. 
Many of the English newspapers, secular 

as well as religious, are saying pleasant things 

of the coming of The Congregationalist’s party 
to England and the Continent next June. 

Some specimens of the comments of our 

friends across the sea we print below: 


Amid the wars and rumors of wars with 
which the year has opened, it is satisfac- 
tory to find that missions of peace and fra- 
ternity have also their place. English Con- 
gregationalists have now completed their 
arrangements for the reception of a great 
deputation of their coreligionists from the 
United States, who are to make a pilgrim- 
age to the principal spots in England made 
famous by their Puritan forefathers, and to 
the places in Holland where Nonconform- 
ists took refuge from the persecution of the 
Stuarts, Their visit will, it is expected, be 
the signal for a striking fraternization of 
all denominations—Churchmen and Non 
conformists alike. The Americans aresure 
of a hearty welcome everywhere.—London 
Daily Telegraph. 


It has been resolved to nave a pilgrimage 
to this country to visit the spots from which 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who emigrated to 
America 275 years ago, mostly came. The 
party is to start from New York in June 
and to be landed at Plymouth, from which 
port the Mayflower finally set sail for the 
new world. In England many of the chief 
members of the Congregationalist ministry 
will join the visitors, and, despite the fre- 
quent declarations of the want of tolerance 
ou the part of the clergy of the Established 
Church towards Dissenters, it is interesting 
to note that the Dean of Westminster will 
receive the party in the Abbey and grant 
them the use of the historic Jerusalem 
Chamber for meetings.—Liverpool Daily 
Courier. 


It is a relief to be reminded that Chris- 
tianity and brotherly love still exist in 
this stormy world, The English Congre- 
gationalists are arranging to receive a 
company of their fellow-religionists from 
the United States. Fortunately, President 
Cleveland’s warlike message, and the con- 
sequent disturbance of the public mind on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have not been 
allowed to interfere with the work, and the 
preparations are now almost completed. 
The American Congregationalists will be 
headed by some of the most distinguished 
members of the sect, both clerical and lay, 
in the States. Their object in crossing 
the Atlantic is to visit as pilgrims the 
principal spots in England made famous by 
their Puritan forefathers. Our American 
visitors are assured of a hearty welcome, 
and their pilgrimage, let us hope, will aid 
in producing a kindlier feeling between the 
people of the two great English-speaking 
nations.—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


The utter madness of ever thinking of 
a war between England and the United 
States will be demonstrated in a striking 
manner in June next. On June 11 a num- 
ber of American Congregationalists will 
arrive at Plymouth, from whence in 1620 
their ancestors sailed in the Mayflower. 
They are coming to make a pilgrimage to 
the historic spots of Congregationalism in 
England and Holland. It is hoped by this 
means to create a greater interest in Con- 
gregational history and to strengthen the 
ties of fellowship. between the Congrega 
tionalists of the two countries. An Eng- 
lish contingent will accompany the party 
to Holland, and arrangements will proba- 
bly be made so that a limited number of 
English Congregationalists may make the 
English tour also, Dr. Mackennal, Dr, 
Guinness Rogers, Dr. Horton, Dr. Barrett, 
Dr. John Brown and others are superin- 
tending the arrangements in England,— 
London New Age. 








PURIFIES THE BLOOD.—East Boston, Mass., Jan, 29, 
1896. We have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in our family 
for several years and recommend it as the best blood 
— ana the best medicine to create an appetite 

hat we have ever used. My husband has been troubled 





with eczema and Hood's Sarsaparilia has done him a 
great dealof good. Mrs. Ryder, 9 Jefferies Street. 
HoopD’s PILLS cure biliousness, indigestion. 


20 February 1896 


PAIN AILCER 
Firs ow 


PAIN- 
KILLER 


THE GREAT 
Family Medicine of the Age. 


Taken Internally, It Cures 
Diarrhcea, Cramp, and Pain in the 
Stomach, Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, 
Coughs, &c., &c. 

Used Externally, It Cures 
Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, Sprains, 
Toothache, Pain in the Face, Neue 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Frosted Feet. 


No article ever attained to such unbounded 
popularity.—Salem Observer. 
article of great merit and virtue.—Clan, 
Nonparetl. 

@ can bear testimony vo the efficacy of the 
Pain-Killer. We have seen its magic eff in 
soothing the severest pain, and know it to be a 
good article.—Cincinnati Dispateh. 

A speedy cure for pain—no family should be 
without it.—Montreal Trenecript. 





cocking has yet surpassed the Pain-Killer, 
which is the most valuable family medicine now 
im use.—Tenn. 


”q . 
It has real aaett, ae & means of removing pain, 
BK medicine has acquired a reputation equal te 
erry Davis’ Pain-Killer.—Newport (Ky.) Datly 


Neves, 

it is really a valuable medicine—it is used by 
many Physicians.— Boston Traveller. 

Beware fo buy , ~ A genuine 

ade by Ry. Davis. erywhere, 
forge bottles, 25 and bwo. 








Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA- 
[AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree the entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever anp 
Acus, .Mararia, Poorness oF 
THE Bioop, Genera Desiity 
and Wastinc Diseases; In. 
CREASES THE AppeTITE, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 

















Rev. John Reid, Jr., of 
Great Falls, Mon., recom- 
mended Ely’s Cream Balm 
tome. I canemphasize his 
statement, ‘‘ It is a positive 
cure for catarrh if used as 
directed.’’—Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. 
Church, Helena, Mon. 


ATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM ms and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Resteres 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm {s quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 

A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

ia Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. BENJAMIN F. PARSONS, 

Who died at his home in Derry, N. H., Feb. 3, was 
born in Wiscasset, Me., in 1820. He graduated at 
Bowdoin in 1841, the class of the late President 
Mayoun, and at Bangor Seminary in 1846. His 
early ministry was in the West. From 1853 to 1867 
he was pastor in Dover, N. H., and in Nashua, and 
since that time, while residing in Derry, he has 
been a frequent and acceptable supply, often for 
long periods, in various churches in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. Mr. Parsons was a man 
of fervent piety, a clear thinker, a strong preacher 
and possessed of marked executive ability. By his 
quick sympathies, his wide reading and his con- 
stant activities he kept himself youthful to the 
last, and was always abreast of the times and in 
close touch with all the great political, educational, 
social and religious movements of the Jay. In con- 
nection with bis home church he was a most help- 
ful parishioner, always at the midweek prayer 
meeting, ready and vigorous in his utterance of 
gospel truths and consistent and unfailing in il- 
justrating them in his life. 

Loug a trastee of Pinkerton Academy, Mr. Par- 
sons was also watchful for the elevation of the 
community and identified himself with al) efforts 
for the good of town and State. In his last brief 
illness he had the ministry of his devoted wife 
and children, among whom were Judge Frank N. 
Parsons of Franklin, N. H., and Mrs. E. P. Under- 
hill, principal of Rogers Hall School, Lowell. The 
end was peaceful and the release from the body 
was painless. ‘‘So He giveth His beloved sleep.” 





BEV. CHARLES PEABODY. 


Mr. Peabody was born in Peterboro, N. H., in 
1810, graduated from Williams College in 1838 and 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1841. He 
held pastorates in Biddeford, Me., Barrington, R.I., 
and Asbford, Ct., serving also as acting pastor in 
Windsor, Ashburnham, Pownal, Vt., Epsom, N. H., 
and ip Eliot, Me., where he remained for ten years. 
In 1575, during a period of ill health, he retired to 
Longmeadow, where he lived until his death, Feb.9. 


WILLIAM L, KINGSLEY, 


The well-known /ittérateur, essayist and reviewer, 
died ,*Feb. 14, at his home in New Haven, Ct., where 
he was born in 1824 and where he always lived. 
For about forty years he was the editor and lead- 
ing spirit of the New Englander and Yale Re- 
view, and it was through his efforts that the 
magazine attained its widespread prominence. 
He was one of the founders and for several years 
pastor of the Taylor Church, and also founder 
of the Yale senior secret society called Scroll 
and Key. He retired from active literary la- 
bor about four years ago and has been in failing 
health since last October. He leaves a wife and 
two daughters, one the wife of Prof. H. W. Farnum 
of Yale. 








For relieving THROAT DISEASES AND COUGHS 
use Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


THAT dreadful catarrh relieved at once by Pond’s 
Extract Catarrh Cure. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





EMERSON—HOMER—In Roxbury, Feb. 13, by Rev. 
James De Normandie, Rev. Oliver P. Emerson of 
Honolalu, secretary of the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
rege, one Eugénie, youngest daughter of the late 

. Homer. 





Deaths. 


The ci efor notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





SUSAN MARSTON 


Died in Parsonsfield, Me., at the place of her birth on 
the 9th inst. She was a lady, ever keeping her mind 
enlightened and her warm sympetnice in touch with 
the ever advancing demands of humanity. She was 
for some years a resident of Lowell, Mass.,and during 
her stay there united with the Hi h Street Congrega- 
tional Church, of which she remained a worthy mem- 
ber for more than a third of a century until her death. 
She was the youngest of a family of four sisters— 
two were married—and the only surviving descendant 
of the generation next following is Mr. Simon Marston 
Young of Boston. Miss Marston was born May 6, 1813, 
and through her long life enjoyed the high esteem, 
merited kindness aud close sympathy of all who knew 
her. Impressive funeral services were held at the old 
home on the 12 inst., conducted by Rev. Mr. Herold 
of the West Newfield Congregational Church, and the 
cherished form was deposited by loving hands in the 
family cemetery. Com. 


REV. ALFRED EMERSON. 


Mr. Emerson was born in Beverly April 5, 1812. His 
father, Rev. James Emerson, a pioneer in the higher 
education of woman, was at the head of seminaries at 
Byfield, Saugus and at Weathersfield, Ct.,and was the 
author of Emerson’s Watts on the Mind and of other 
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text-books on Scriptural and historical subjects. His 
mother was Rebecca Hasseltine, sister of Miss A. C 
Hasseltine, long principal at Bradford Academy, and 
of Mrs. Ann Hasseltine Judson, missionary to Kurmah, 
Mr. Emerson graduated at Yale College in 1834. He 
studied theology at Audover, where his uncle, Rev. Dr. 
Ralph Emerson, was a professor, and at New Haven. 
He was three years tutor at Yale in mathematics and 
natural philosophy. His first pastorate—a happy and 
successful period of eight years—was at South Reading, 
now Wakefield, where he was ordained in 1845. For 
three years he was professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy in Western Reserve College. Returning to 
the pastoral office he was for a short time at South 
Berwick, Me., whence he was called to the Calvinistic 
Church, Fitchburg where be had a most useful service 
of twelve years, adding 400 members to the church aud 
sending off a strong colony. 

He continued to preach as his health allowed, resid- 
ing for atime at Lancaster, but now for some years at 
Dorchester, where his funeral was attended on the 
10th inst. Affectionate tributes were gy by bis pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr Arthur Little,and Rev. Dr. A. H, Plumb, 
with whom be had been associated for over twenty 

ears on the board of trustees of Wheaton Seminary, 

Yorton. As treasurer of this institution, and the care- 
ful administrator of the benefactions of its patroness, 
Mrs. E. B. Wheaton, in the reconstruction of the sem- 
inary buildings, he rendered efficient and congenial 
service. He had Luther’s veneration for the office of a 
teacher. Himself a teacher, and by, inheritance and 
companionship specially sympathetic with teachers, 
the retirement of his closing years, by a singular felic- 
ity, was cheered by the society of Mrs. Emerson, who 
had been a principal of Wheaton Seminary, and of his 
two daughters. enial and serene, full of faith and 
overflowing with gratitude and love, cherishing a ten- 
der recollection of his past associates and maintainin 
an active and prayerful interest in the progress o 

Christ’s kingdom {fn all the earth, bis strength grad- 
sal? failed untilin perfect peace he gently fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

He will long be remembered as he was in his prime— 
alert. erect, vigorous, keen, accurate, thorough, spark- 
ling with humor and working always up to the full 
measure of his strengtb. He was a workman that 
needed not to be ashamed. 
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thinness 


The diseases of thinness 
are scrofula in children, 
consumption in grown 
people, poverty of blood in 
either. They thrive on 
leanness. Fat is the best 
means of overcoming them. 
Everybody knows cod-liver 
oi] makes the healthiest fat. 

In Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil the taste is 
hidden, the oil is digested, 
it is ready to make fat. 

When you ask for Scott’s Emulsion and 

ee tlsed wondoer with te pies 

ure of the man and fish on it—you can 
trust that man! 
50 cents and $1.00 
Scurr & Bowne, ‘Chemists, New York 














CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD 


and by purifying, revitalizing, and loading 
y it with Nature’s Nerve Food, ejects 


DISEASE, by removing its causes. It applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 


ment ever has. 


so 
THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, necelsary for years. It can be used by the entire 


family. 


**T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also tried 
Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, I 





commenced using the El > a 
greatly removed. In the course of a 


which has continued to this date. I have great faith in it.” 


nd dit about four months, During this time my disabilities were 
year from the time I commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 


Rev, J. H. MAnsrig.p, Athol, Mass. 


ww And EXundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
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THIS 
whose portrait appears on every bot- 
tle of Balsam sold, is liked ier cane 
by girls and boys, little and grown up, 
everywhere. For 60 years the pleas- 
ant taste of “Madame Porter’s” has 
been in the 
vv the Safe and Sure 
rrillions own | Good as Candy 
to the won- 
po tae get phy A Age 
caught and a cough is ing 
po There’s safety, too, in 
“Porter’s.” Better have it on 
hand. 


Druggists sell it, to cost not over 
mand 50 cents (two sizes). 
Proprietors: Hatt & Rucket, Wholesale 
Druggists, New York. 
*" i Wat 
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A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


s oe 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam; 


s 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation and leaves the 
organs sound and well. 
e 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 


kK Sold by all Druggists. 
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Good Health 


Of More Consequence Than a Few Cents. 





















UPPOSE the low-priced alum baking powders do cost a few 
cents less per pound than the Royat, is it worth while for 
these few pennies to expose your health to danger? Alum 

powders make the food unwholesome; Royat Baxinc Powper 
makes food that is superlatively healthful. Physicians will affirm 
the truth of these statements, and they are vitally important facts 
for the consideration of housekeepers. 


Baking powder sold either wholesale or retail 
at a lower price than the Royal are almost 
invariably made with alum and dangerous 
to health, and therefore should be avoided 
under all circumstances. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


78s | 
EMINGTON} 


A recent canvass of the 34 principal office buildings 





in New York City showed 3,426 writing machines in 
actual operation therein, of which were 


Remingtons, 2,698 
All other makes, = 728 


Similar Conditions Exist 
Elsewhere 


They are overwhelming proofs of the general Superiority 
and Excellence of the 


It’s Simply cog AIOE SO Remington Standard Typewriter 


iy It really more than saves its cost in one ye ar’s wear of the matpat. “When 
you buy pee next Carpet Lining be sure that it is the 










of which the 





D D ing. numser SPX mover 
It is the most economical because it lasts longest and saves the carpet’s wear. 
FOR SALE BY BEST CARPET DEALERS. is the latest. 
INSIST > on having the “ Norwich,’ and if your Dealer will not sup- eee 
ply ye a it can es —_ red See panel soceery df 
ee gualtity over yards, express prepaic ic. a 
FREE. A sample large enough to show its value will be mailed free to any address. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 





NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., = Norwich, Conn. 327 Broadway, New York. 


